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— The Philanthropist. 
~ _IMMOLATION OF WIDOWS, 


<= 
In laying before our readers a detailed report of 
the recent interesting meeting at Manchester, for the 
purpose of petitioning the legislature for the aboli- 
tio of the horrid practice of burning widows in 
India on the funeral piles of their husband, we 
take this opportunity of complimenting our Man- 
chester neighbours upon the exertions they have 
made in the cause of civilization and humanity on 
this and several recent occasions. We do not know 
atown in England where a more rapid intellectual 
improvement is perceptible, in evidence of which 
we may advert to their Royal Institution, their Me- 
chanics’ Institute, their Botanic Garden, and their 
numerous other public establishments for the pro- 
notion of literature, science, and civilization. 
The meritorious example of the promoters of the 
meeting we are about to record will, we trust, be 
followed up by philanthropists in other parts of 





the kingdom. If we cannot procure the abolition | , 


ofa horrid and cruel superstitious practice, which is 
adisgrace to the age, let us not merit the reproach 
of being indifferent spectators of such barbarity. 

It has been asserted that Government could not 
safely interfere to abolish this horrid custom, inter- 
woven as it is with the long-cherished prejudices of 


tunately, a proof may be adduced to show that Go- 
vernment not only possesses the power of preventing 
these cruel sacrifices, but has actually and success- 
fully exerted that influence. The custom of throw- 
ing children alive into the holy river was as pre- 
n be in India as the immolation of widows; 
and it was pretended that any interference with the 
savage practice would endanger the security of our 
Eastern possessions : but the enlightened Marquis of 
Wellesley did succeed in abolishing the custom, and, 
there is little doubt, that had he retained the govern- 
nent a little longer, he would also have suppressed 
the inmolation of adult females. 

We are aware that there is a most powerful and 
subtile interest to counteract before these horrid rites 
can be extirpated—we mean that of the priesthood, 
who are secret abettors of the practice. The Contes 
Persans, although a work of acknowledged romance, 
is distinguished for an accurate delineation of the 
@anners, customs, and prejudices of the Eastern na- 
tions; and, in this work, we find the following 
passage on this subject, in the story of Aboulfaoiiaris, 





the great traveller. Speaking of the immolation of 
widows the writer says: “Je savois que les détestables | 
ministres de leurs pagodes perpétuent cette barbare li, | 
pour subsister plus commodément.” 

The boeks which are regarded as sacred amongst | 
the natives de not recognise, although they tolerate, 


the immolation of widows on the funeral piles of their 
husbands; but they expressly declare, that the sacri- 
fice must be voluntary, and that no coercion must be 
used. 

In a letter from the Governor-General in Council 
to the Court of Directors, dated from Fort William, 
10th October, 1823, the following passage occurs : 

“ The pundits have declared, that ‘ no authorit 
rmits any restraint to be used’ on the person an 
iberty of the widow, by fastening her with cords to 
the pile, or pressing her down with bamboos, or in 
any manner preventing her, at any stage of the trans- 
action, from retracting her intention to him, if she 


the Shaster.” 

That coercion is resorted to is universally admitted. 
Mr. Poynder, who has interested himself to procure 
the abolition of these Suttees, in the course of one of 
his speeches, says— 

“ ‘The suttee, or ceremony of burning, was attended 
with circumstances of the most foul atrocity, nay, 
actual murder: women attempting to leap from the 
pile were forced back to the burning flames, and dis- 
abled from — again by blows and wounds from 
Fe Some that escaped from the flames died of 

e effects two days after. Young women, underage, 
were constantly to be found among the wretched vic- 
tims—some so young as nine years of age. These 
circumstances were reported in the returns down to 
1823, but even so late as last June, 1826, several sut- 
tees were performed in a manner that made them 
amount to murder, and under circumstances most in- 
sulting to the authority of the Government. Many 
women, who mounted the pile voluntarily, under the 
excitement of superstition or intoxication, often en- 
deavoured to leap from it when they felt the flames, 
but were knocked down, and kept down by heaps of 
heavy logs of wood and bamboo, till they were en- 
tirely consumed.” 

The encouragement given to the horrid sacrifices 
is even more criminal and inexcusable than the bar- 
barous custom of exposing infant children, which 
disgraced Greece and Rome, and which is prevalent 
throughout China at this day. No possible excuse 
can be devised for the former practice, whereas dire 
necessity, or incapacity to maintain their children, 
may sometimes be pleaded by the wretches who ex- 
pose their new-born infants. There is, however, so 
much analogy between these most unnatural crimes, 
that in treating of the one we may be permitted in- 
cidentally to glance at the other. 


A very eminent writer assures us that Solon gave 
parents liberty to kill their own children ; and Plu- 
tarch recommends it as a virtue in King Pergamus 
that he murdered or exposed all his children, in order 
to leave the crown to his brother Eumene’s son. 

In Barrow’s Travels in China, 4to, page 160, we 
find the following passage relative to the exposure of 
children : 

“The number of children thus unnaturally and 
inhumanly ee alive (in China) in the course 
of the year, is differently stated by different authors, 
some making it about 10,000, and othcrs 30,000, in 





the whole empire, &c. &c. I should conclude that 
about twenty-four infants were, on an average, in 
Pekin, daily carried to the pit of death, where the 
little innocents that have not yet breathed their last 
are condemned without remorse.”’ 

“In Greenland,.if the mother dies, the sucking babe 
is buried alive with her; and very frequently old 
widows are treated thus; and sometimes old men 
ate taken to desert places, and left to starve. Many 
old persons, who have few friends, are reputed to be 
bewitched, and are buried alive, or stoned to death.” 
—Crantz’s Greenland. 

“The Geagas, a fierce and warlike nation in the 
heart of Africa, are, in effect, land pirates, at war 


be desirous of so doing, as expressly authorized by | with all the world. They indulge in polygamy, but 


bury all their children the moment of birth, and 
choose in their stead the most promising children 
taken in war.”’—Lord Kaimes’ History of Man. 

Addison, in his Spectator, states that the inhabi- 
tants of Madagascar destroy every child born on an 
unlucky day; and the same author asserts, that 
“the Polanders, even after they became Christians, 
in the thirteenth century, adhered to the custom of 
the Samaritans, their forefathers, by killing all in- 
fants born deformed, and also infirm aged persons. 

“If a Roman father lifted up his new-born child 
from the ground, it was meant to be preserved ; but 
if he neglected this ceremony, it was considered as 
doomed to exposure on the, highway.” 


The custom of exposing children was also allowed 
by most of the Grecian states, even the polished 
Athenians. ce 


— 
PUBLIC MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 


On Wednesday, the 9th instant, at eleven o'clock, an 
exceedingly respectable meeting was heldin the Town-hall, 
Manchester, pursuant to the appointment of the Borough. 
reeve and Constables, for the se on of considering 
the propriety of petitioning Parliament to prevent the 
burning of widows in India, and other practices destruc. 
tive of human life—On the motion of T. Hanborre, 


Esq., 

‘Croncz NEDEN, Esq., the Boroughreeve of Man- 
chester, was called to the chair. Having read the requi- 
sition, he said that there were gentlemen present much 
better qualitied than he was to advocate the cause for which 
they were assembled together, and with them he would 
leave it. ; 

The Rev. R. REMINGTON, A. M., in rising to move the 
first resolution, regretted that a disposition should ever be 
manifested to attach a sort of odium to benevolent purposes, 
by ascribing a political character, and by imputiag a part 
spirit to measures of pure humanity. And he had heard, 
with surprise, some persons represent the exercise of the 
constitutional right of petitioning Parliament as an im- 
proper attempt to interfere with the authority of his Ma- 
Jesty’s Government. In such petitions we did not pre- 
scribe the particular mode by which any desired end wag 
to be accomplished ; we only ny ap our conviction that 
such an end may, and ought to be accomplished by some 
means, which we leave, with all duesubmission, to his Mae 
jesty’s Government to devise and adopt. And this course 
is not only consistent with the best feelings of loyalty to 
the Sovereign, but also with a general confidence in the 
ability and in the integrity of those who may be placed ag 
the helm of public affairs. To petition on such a subject 
as that before the meeting, he deemed not only justifiable, 
but also necessary, For it is well known, that a Minister 
may entertain strong sentiments on a point at issue, as a 
drivate man, without feeling himself free to incur all the 
responsibility consequent upon the adoption of measures 
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connected with that subject, in his public capacity. But they became emboldened as they found out the tolerance , much like the bonfires on the fifth of November used to 


the call of the nation is authority to act. (dear, hear ! ) 
Mr. R. then proceeded to notice the unjustifiable assertion, 
that they who, with himself, pursued the charitable object | 
before the meeting, violated A rights of conscience, and | 
denied to the Hindoos that liberty and complete toleration | 
which they claimed for themselves. 1 deny, said he, that 
any rational being is at liberty to plead conscience for the 
breach of a direct command—a command enforced by the 
last and most awful penalty which can be inflicted on man 
— Thou shalt do no murder;”—** Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” There 
must, obviously, cease to be any invariable moral standard 
of right and wrong, if every one’s own apprehension is to 
become such a standard. But it isnot in speculative mat- 
ters that we would attempt forcibly to restrain the Hindoos: 
they must continue to think as they please, however de- 
plorable their lot may be; but, as their fellow-subjects, we 
are concerned in the practical result of their reas 
and when their notions give rise to actions, and those ac- 
tions are most horrible and monstrous, and are not even 
required by their own sacred books, such as they are—not 
to interfcre is to connive at their errors, to sanction their 
iniquities, and to become partakers of their guilt. Other 
nations, less favoured and distinguished than our own in 
the most important respects, have discountenanced the 
atrocity of the burning of Hindoo widows: it is in Bri- 
tish India that it prevails—the Presidency of Bengal—and 
it remains there a foul stain on the splendour and reputa- 
tion of the British character. In the name of humanity 
then,—in the name of policy (for true policy must ever be 
founded in the principles of right)—and, above all, in the 
name of Christianity, the religion of the merciful and com- 
assionate Saviour, let the voice of this nation—of this 
Forack—-of ** this wise and understanding people, that hath 
God so nigh unto them in all they call upon him for,” be 
heard before God, and before both Houses of the British 
Parliament—and throughout the remotest scenes ‘polluted 
by the beseoen ting punatae which we have met this day 
to express our just abhorrence of, and, if\possible, for ever 
to remove. {Great angie. 

Wituiam Jonuns, M. D. then rose, and spoke to nearly 
the following effect : 

Mr. Chairman.—The object of our meeting here this 
day is to express an opinion, and to petition the Legisla- 
ture, on a subject which requires only to be understood to 
rouse to action all the latent energies of the soul. Our 
opinion is, that there are frequent murders perpetrated in 


| mere shadow of a name. 





a large portion of the British empire, under the holy name 
of religion, which, by a fatally erring policy, are connived 
at by the existing authorities on the ground of expediency. 
You are aware, Sir, doubtless, that even in this enlight- 
ened country, there are not wanting men of extensive 
reading, and of on information, who think that any 
interference on the part of this country is a measure too 
delicate, and even dangerous. What, Sir, is the indelicac 
in saying to our fellow-subjects in India, ‘ Thou shalt 
do no murder ?” Has it not been positively declared by 
one of the late governors of India, ** Thou shalt not 
destroy thine offspring?” Tome, Sir, it seems the extreme 
of indelicacy to suffer the laws of Ged and good govern- 
ment to be violated; nay, it argues ill for that man’s hu- 
manity who, under any pretext, can connive at the de- 
struction of the parent by her first-born, although it pro- 
hibits parents from destroying their offspring. 

It has been said, Sir, it would be a dangerous measure to 
interfere with. Considering that this objection is pend 
urged by those who confess themselves, after all, inade- 
quate to form an opinion on the subject, we have a right 
to expect that they should express no opinion. Such gen. 
tlemen should read the official papers which have been laid 
before Parliament, and the various publications on the 
subject which exist, and then, if they retain a clear head 
and a humane heart, they will come to the same conclusion 
with us,—that the continuance of these murderous prac- 
tices is as incompatible with good government, as they are, 
in their tendency, destructive of the rights and feelings of 
humanity. (Hear, hear, hear ! ) 

We, Sir, are in possession of facts more than sufficient 
to prove that there is not any danger whatever to be appre- 
hended from interference. All those who have witnessed 
the horrid sacrifice of living women, pronounce the prac- 
tice an insufferable outrage, and have determined, from 
all the circumstances of the case, that it not only ought to 
be suppressed, but that it might be, with the greatest ease, 
and without the least possible danger. It is said, Sir, that 
our empire in the east is one of opinion. We got posses- 
sion of the country, and became enthroned in the hearts of 
the people, even before the supposed harmless Hindoos 
knew whether or not we should tolerate their murderous 
customs. At first, the Brahmins were cautious, lest their 
new masters should be scandalized by such deeds; and 


of their governors ; supposing, perhaps, that to be li- 


be in this country, when many now present were boys, 


berality in religious policy which I cennot but regard as Our population here never attained to che refinement in 


criminal indifference. The truth is, that, at that time. / 
and for many long years after, ‘* pure religion and unde- | 
filed” was but little known in India; Christianity had the | 

I believe, Sir, that this meeting will agree with me, that | 
the first duty of a conqueror to the vanquished isclemency ; 
the preservation of property to the subject is, in its own 
nature, a posterior obligation to that of the preservation 
of life. Under a well-regulated government, no one is at | 
liberty to take away the life of another, and it is not much | 
less criminal in individuals to perpetrate suicide. The | 
Jaws of nature are prior in their enactment and claims to 
those of civilized socicty ; God has determined, that ** He 
who sheddeth man’sblood, by man shall bis blood be shed.” 

Tt makes no difference that atrocitiesare committed under 
the pretext of a mistaken superstition ; to deprive a fellow- 
creature of life, except by the decrees of the law, is to set 
at nought the power of the magistrates;—but I will no 
longer argue the subject on abstract principles. 

The custom of burning widows, at least, is at variance 
with the highest authority of the Hindoo law. So far, 
Sir, is it from~being founded on express authority, the 
learned Hindoos do not pretend that a single passage.can 
be adduced enjoining it:—in the writings of their most 
ancient legislator Menu, it is not even alluded to. This 
fact, Sir, is fatal to its high antiquity, and from that 
source, therefore, it can derive no authority ; the Vedas 
positively prchibit it. ‘The Shasters, which are compara- 
tively modern writings, and contain much of the corrup- 
tions of the more ancient Hindooism, do no more than 
commend the practice ; but even all these exhibit a life of 
of austerity and picty as the most suitable for the afflicted 
widow. Inthe year 1812, during my first residence in 
Bengal, 1 asked several of the Brahmins whether inter- 
ference on the part of Government would be objected to 
by the natives ? they uniformly and promptly answered 
that it would not, and encouraged the hope that such an 
interference would be employed. When Jast in Calcutta, 
about seven years afterwards, I had the pleasure of ‘be. 
coming acquainted with the celebrated Hindoo Reformer, 
himself a Brahmin, and a man of consequence as well as 
of extensive acquirements in various literature, I mean 
Ram Mohun Roy ; this respectable native gentleman has 
done much to recal his countrymen to the ancient system 
of Hindoo religion as contained in the Vedas, and on many 
occasions has urged the necessity of a reformed religion ; 
he has ably exposed by his writings the sin and folly of 
this and other destructive practices. It was his decided 
opinion, that the late Marquis of Hastings would entirely 
prohibit them, and in this opinion and hope he was sup- 
ported by many well-informed natives, his associates. A 
friend of mine, Sir, who was present at one of these hate- 
ful customs, asked the young man who was waiting for 
permission from the magistrate to burn his sister-in-law 
with the corpse of his brother, what would be the conse- 
quence, should leave not be granted, who said, ** Why then 
Wwe must burn the dead body alone.” JI thought, said my 
friend, that if it be a matter of such indifference whether 
or not they may be allowed to burn their widows alive, it 
is not probable that the effectual interference of a humane 
legislature to suppress entirely these human sacrifices, 
would be attended with any bad consequences. In addition 
to this evidence in our favour, there is the recorded testi- 
mony, in the parliamentary papers, of five magistrates— 
one a judge, all bearing on the same point. ** Any law,” 
says one of these gentlemen, ** abolishing the Snttee, 
would be attended with no other effect than it should have 
under every system of good government—the immediate 
and due observance of its enactments. I would most wil- 
lingly undertake to promulgate any orders respecting its 
abolition, throughout the district under my charge, without 
dread of any ill consequences arising from the interference 
of Government.” ( Bear, hear ! ) : 

Why, it may be asked, do they burn their widows? 
The answer is to be sought for, geverally, in the interested 
motives of relations. By papers laid before Parliament in 
1821, it appears that 57 civil suits were pending in Calcutta 
in 1819, in which Hindoo widow ladies were parties, in- 
volving property to the amount of four lacs of rupees— 
about £40,000. It cannot be denied that the immolation 
of the female parties would have been a speedy mode of 
terminating these suits. Another reason maybe found 
in the unbounded cupidity of the Brahmins, who receive 
considerable fees from wealthy families on these occasions. 
Among the lower classes, certainly, custom, and the mere 
love of amusement, is a reason for destroying human life, 


cruelty of burning a live cat, or any inferior animal, much 
less one of our own species. I do not distort the fact to 
serve my purpose. Every account of the Suttee, as it is 
called, proves that the scene bears no semblance of a 
religious ceremony. By one writer, personally known to 
myself, it is described in language better:than I can do 
as resembling an abandoned rabble of boys in England 
collected for the purpose of worrying to death a cat or a 
dog. I am happy to say, Mr. Chairman, that in this 
respect we are not retrograding, for an act of Parliament has 
been passed in this country to prevent cruelty to animals: 
but, by a strange anomaly, we have not yet legislated on 
behalf of our perishing fellow-subjects in India. But, to 
continue, such is the confusion, the levity, the bursts of 
brutal laughter, while the poor woman is burning alive 
before their eyes, that it seems as if every spark of huma. 
nity were extinguished by this cruel superstition. * Hurree 
Bol,” their common shout of joy, answering to our huzza 
is set up as soon asthe fire is kindled, and, aided by dhe 
native drums, the groans of the dying female are inaudible, 
The joyous cries of the mob continue till she is no more ; 
and the sport being at an end the crowds disperse. This, 
Sir, is the custom which the indifference of sceptical phi- 
lophy pronounces too delicate, and the phlegmatic calcu. 
lator of consequences too dangerous to be meddled with, 
Some, however, pretend that this is a voluntary act on the 
tof the woman. We answer, Sir, suicide is forbidden 
y nature and our laws,—it is, therefore, criminal, and 
ought tobe prevented. But asstiming that it is voluntary, 
(and if not, it is prohibited by the Shasters,) I will mention 
a few circumstances to enable you to judge how far it ig 
to be regarded as such. In tropical climates, speedy se. 
pulture, of whatever kind it be, follows death ;—the sun 
scarcely éver sets before the body is consigned to the fire, 
the river, or the tomb. The inhabitants of Manchester 
can scarcely conceive of aman struck by a coup de soleil, 
after mid-day, being burnt the same. evening with his sor- 
rowing wife—the flames kindled by their own son. Yet 
such a case has occurred ; but, even in every instance, the 
difference is only that of a few hours in theday. You will 
see, whatever be the resolution of the agonizing widow 
and the frantic child, that it could not be formed under a 
state of mind to deserve the name of a voluntary act. Is 
a helpless, friendless woman, bereaved at'an unlooked-for 
moment of her hushand, driven, either by her own anguish, 
or by the interested motives of relations, or the cupidity 
of the ** Demons of Brahmins,” as the amiable Berniet 
termed them. to the desperate resolve of decking the fu- 
neral obsequies by becoming a victim of the flames? Is 
hers a voluntary act ? 

Let us look a little closer at this funeral fire, and we 
shall not be more inclined to regard the act as voluntary. 
The unfortunate woman, urged by the impetuosity of the 
Brahmins, is hurried and assisted, or even ragged around 
the pile several times, to show, I suppose, that it is a vo- 
luntary act ;—half dead with grief and anguish, she is 
further assisted by the attentive priest to mount. It is 
=~ voluntary, and therefore she is bound with cords to 
the loathsome carcase! I do not insist that she is stupified 
with smoking of opium, or of a species of wild hemp, to 
en intoxication ; but I believe it is often done—it aften 
hasbeen done. But besides the fastening of cords, wood 
is piled over the bodies; and to make all more sure, over 
the whole is passed a strong and long bamboo lever, fixed 
at one end as a fulcrum and held down on the opposite 
side, ostensibly to prevent the combustible materials from 
falling asunder, but really to prevent the victim, whilst 
alive, from running away. If she attempt to escape, either 
before or after some of the necessary preparations, having 
once consented, she-is prevented. In some cases, women 
have been thrust back by the attendants with long poles 
into the fire; and, in others, repeated blows finish what 
these pitiless men have purposed. I deny, Sir, that in 
scarcely a single case, the act is voluntary.—Instances oc- 
cur of children, 10, 11, and 12 years of age, having been 
burnt—instances where the partics are only betrothed, no 
nuptial rite whatever having been performéd. One case 
is recorded, where a poor maniac woman was burnt for 
the honour or the selfishness of the relatives. I hold, Sir, 
with others who have well considered the subject, that in 
90 cases out of a 100, moral agency in the females is en- 
tirely out of the question. 

I will now describe to this meeting, the length, breadth, 
and thickness of what has been pompously called the fu- 
neral pile. You must divest yourselves of all previous no- 
tions of the vastness of this pile. My friend, the Rev. Dr. 


Strange as it may sound in the ears of Englishmen, who | Carey, Professor of Sansctit in the College of Fort William, 





are not personally acquainted with the character of Hin- 





has given us the measurement. The pile was made of 


doos, the burning of a woman to death is, in their eyes, large billets of wood about 24 feet high, 4 fect long, and 
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2 feet broad. Here, Sir, is a case, and not a solitary one, 
where the pomp of a funeral pile is reduced to dimensions 
of about the height of a common table; of a length and 
breadth not quite equal to a child’s crib. That I may not 
r to underrate the magnitude of the pile, I will give 
the concurrent testimony of another person, whom I 
well know. ‘* That which added to the cruelty, was the 
smallsess of the fire; it did not consist of so much wood 
as we consume in dregsing a dinner; yet this fire was 
toconsume the living ‘and the dead! I saw the legs of 
the poor creature hanying out of the fire, while her body 
wasin flames. After a while they took a bamboo, ten or 
twelve feet long, and stirred the fire, pushing and beatin, 
the half.consumed corpse, as you would repair a fire o 
n wood, by throwing the unconsumed pieces into the 
middle. Perceiving the legs still hanging out, they beat 
them with the bamboos for some time, to break the liga- 
tures which fastened them at the knees.” Mark, Sir, they 
had long pokers, for they would not come near to touc a 
dead body for the world ; and they take care to stand a 
way off not to singe themselves. My informant asked 


. the acting Brahmin why they confined the woman with 


the long bamboo? He replied, ‘‘ If we had not, she 
would have run ao ll The lad, who was about 19, and 
had set fire to the pile, on being asked why he had done 
this wicked and cruel deed ? answered, as they all do, Sir, 
on such occasions, ** What couldI do? It is the custom.” 
Now, Sir, I would ask those gentlemen whose delicacy 
is shocked that we should strive to suppress these enormi- 
ties,—is the British Government bound to continue its 
sanction to then ? ~The Court of Nizamut Adawlut do 
not appear to hold this opinion. They have declared that 
it is one of the fundamental maxims of the British Govern- 
ment **to consult the religious opinions, customs, and 
prejudices of the natives, in all cases in which it has been 
practicable, consistently with the principles of morality, 
reason, and humanity.” These customs, however, stil 
prevail.—It has been said to me, Sir, that the India Com- 
y and the Board of Control must have the interest of 
our native Indian subjects more at heart than we can, and 
therefore if these Boards have not a proper to in- 
terfere, it must be from a conviction of the inexpediency 
ot insecurity of such a measure. If this meeting will 
bear with me, I will read the recorded sentiments of 
the late Charles Grant, Esq., for many years one of the 
Directors of the East India Company, and at different 
times, I believe, Chairman. ‘* Are we bound,” said lie, 
“for ever to preserve all the enormities of the Hindoo 
system ? Have we become the ians of every mon- 
arous ptineiple'and practice which it contains? Are-we 
ge tosupport, throughout all generations, by the au- 
y of Government, and the power of our atms, the 
miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long en- 
tailed upon a a of the human race? Is this 
the part which a free, a humane, and an enlightened nation 
a nation itself Lan ane, A ep ee diametrically oppo- 
site to those in question—has engaged to act towards its 
own sudjecte?” It would be too absurd and extravagant to 
maintain that any engagement of this kind exists,—that 
Great Britain is under any engagement, direct or implied, 
to uphold errors and usages, grossly and fundamentally 
subversive of the first principles of reason, morality, and 


I may with propriety introduce in this place ‘some re- 
marks on the itinovations which the British Government 
have made in India, and I shall do so as summarily as 

ble. 1. In the assessment of the revenue, which has 
reduced to fixed rules and principles, the claims of 
dl parties are now impartially regarded, and industry is 
kft unshaekled by the terror of new imposts. 2. In the 
tnure of land, and in the administration of law: in the 
litter case especially a change has been effected, in op- 
ition to the Shaster. 3. In the treatment of the native 
inces, no hazard has been shunned where our own secu- 
ity or the extention of our dominions have been br to 
tquire it. 4, In the control and government of their 
worship. By a regulation of the Bengal Government in 
1806, the entire management of the Temple of Jugger- 
nant’ in Orissa, with all its abominations, was vested in 
the hands of Governors, with the appointinent df Priests, 
and the expense and support of the to And to 
tender the whole system a profitable source of income to 
thestate, a tax was imposed on the pilgrims, (about 200,000 
persons annually visit that place,) without the payment of 
Vhich none were permitted: the right of worship, although 
they had come above a thousand miles on fdot on pilgrim- 
age. This is not all; a further innovation took place in 
1809, by which 17 descriptions of persons, of low degree, 
Were prohibited entering the Temple at all. Yetno resist- 
tnce has ever been dreamt of to this, which Protestants 
would consider an intolerant measure. Again, 5. To sla 
6 Bratininy though convicted of all possible crimes, is 


held by the Hindoo law as in itself the greatest of crimes; 
and yet not a year passes but Brahmins are publicly hanged 
for crimes in pursuance of the sentence of British law. 

I have been asked what is the probable number of women 
annually destroyed by this practice. It has been computed 
that from 10 to 11,000 perish in this way. (Hear.) The 
number has been overrated by some, and underrated by 
others. Whatever be the actual number; ten, or ten thou- 
sand, the crime is the same. If the number be greater 
than the actual returns, the actual returas are such as to 
call for the suppression of the practice. If the numbers 
were fewer, and but very few, the reason for interference 
would not be less powerful; and, in accordance with the 
timid policy of those who deprecate any interference, the 
danger would be diminished in proportion ; for, it cannot 
be supposed, that an empire, gained by the sword, and 
upheld by strong attachments of innumerable advantages 
to the natives, could be endangered by making that an 
universal law which, on this .view of the subject, is the 
more general practice. 

It has been said, Sir, that the custom is very much di- 
minished; but we have facts to prove the contrary. In 
the year 1805, the attention of the Bengal Government 
was called to the subject. In 1812, regulations of the 
Suttee were passed, the object of which was to restrict the 
rite within the prescribed limits of the Shaster. In those 
regulations it is especially provided, that these limitations 
being observed, the officer of police is to let them know 
that it is not the intention of Government to check or for- 
bid any act authorized by the tenet of the religion of the 
inhabitants of their dominions, or even to require that any 
express leave or permission be previously required to the 
performance of the act of Suttee : and the police-officers are 
not to interfere or to prevent any such act from taking place. 
Now, Sir, whatever praise may have been given to this 
half-measure, the official returns will show you that the 
very opposite has taken place to that which must have been, 
T suppose, the object of those who passed the law. In a 
given district thereturnsmade to Government were, for 1815, 
378; 1816, 442; 1817, 701; 1818, 889; 1819, 650; 1820, 
5793 1821, 657 ;—showing a progressive increase from the 
passing of this law till the number is nearly doubled—in 


case of thousands of these inhuman customs would supply. 
So harrowing to the soul are these facts, which every eye- 
witness supplies, that we would fain persuade ourselves 
they have been distorted to call up a sickly sensibility ; in 
vain, however, can we turn aside from the recital, as not 
willing to believe the full extent of their enormity. Our 
morbid apathy cannot deprive them of their atrocity, and 
substantiated as they are on undeniable authority, not to 
urge the interference of Government to stippress them, is 
to make ourselves parties in the crime. (Hear, hear! ) 

I will allow, Sir, that had we heard of these things in a 
cursory way only, which might excuse us from crediting 
the narrations, we might stand exculpated; but I trust, 
Sir, the sun which rose this morning on Manchester will 
not go down at even to rise on yonder distant East without 
bearing in its aspect, for those benighted regions, the pro- 
mise of a brighter day. Yes, Sir, my fervent hope is, that 
wherever that glorious luminary shines, there may be 
realized the blessings of light, liberty, and life. Happily, 
the inhabitants of India, and of the still more distant 
East, own the sway of the British sceptre—the sceptre of 
mercy ; unhappily for us if we remain longer silent, seeing 
that these hateful practices have reached our ears, without 
affecting our hearts; and faulty, indeed, shall we be if we 
remain any longer complacent with ourselves, until we 
have-raised our voices, however feeble; until we have 
caused them to reach the throne of his most gracious Ma- 
jesty, George the Fourth. Away with the squeamishness 
of the objections of false delicacy ; away with the pretexts 
of danger to our Eastern empire; those who know the 
subject best, know there is no-danger to be apprehended.— 
Those who are most alive to the welfare of their species, 
whether dwelling within the eastern or the western points 
of the tropics, know that they only have reason to appre- 
hend danger, who wish to retain in eternal bondage the 
victims of power, or the slaves of cruel prejudices.— 
Wherever the British banner waves, there is a guarantee 
for every thing that ennobles our race. Let us, as Chris- 
tians and as Britons, be true to ourselves, and we shall 
prove that He who holds the destinies of empires will 
shield us by his power, and give to our cause a glorious 
triumph. Let us be faithful to our principles, and our 





the middle period of the seven years, the number is more 
than double. You will, at once, see the force of the sen- 
timent expressed by a public functionary in India. * It 
can scarcely be matter of astonishment that the number 
of sacrifices should be doubled, when the sanction of the 
Ruling Power is added to the recommendation of the 
Shaster.”” (Hear, hear ! ) 

The truth is, Sir, that, formerly, there was now and 
then a demur till the ** Secretary had received the coin.’’ 
Under the native princes, formerly, leave was to be ob- 
tained, fees of office were to be paid; this usage continued 
under own Governfnent till the regulations were issued, 
and, till then, we held the veto, which, however, though 
seldom used, yet since it has been abandoned the abomi- 
nation has increased. To show that the practice is not dis- 
continued in other parts of India, I must state to this 
meeting, that, by accounts lately received from the Hill 
Country, 28 females were burnt with the remains of one of 
the Rajahs. There —— to have been two other women, 
who escaped,—one who was pregnant, and one who re- 
sisted all importunity to be burnt. How can we expect 
that these horrid practices will ccase among the neighbour- 
ing heathen princes, whilst they are countenanced by the 
British Government! (Hear, hear ! ) 

Hitherto I have been pleading for the widow; allow me, 

in a few words, to call on the meeting ** to judge the fa- 
therless.”’ 
In the first six months of 1812 an account was kept, 
though imperfectly, as it respected the actual numbers of 
those who perished in the funeral fires within a few miles 
of Serampore, a Danish settlement. 

In January, of nine widows burnt as reported, 16 sons 
and 16 daughters were left the orphans. 

In February, nine; leaving 28 children. 

In the same month, at a place 120 miles above Calcutta, 
13 widows were burnt with one husband, aged 81, leaving 
12 sons and 13 daughters. 

Match, 18 widows; leaving 56 children. 

April, 22 widows; leaving 59 children. 

ay and June, 70 widows; leaving 185 children. 

The time is coming, Sir, I for one believe, and I am not 
ashamed to avow it, when unborn generations will read, 
with abhorrence, that, during the earlier history of the 
British power in the East, it was no uncommon thing for 
women, in the prime of life, nay, before they had attained 
to it, in the latter blush of childhood, and in the vigour 
of health, wére fasteried by cords to the dead corpses of 





their husbands and consumed in the same fire. Imagina- 
tion, Sir, would be ransacked in vain, to supply materials 
for a romance equally fraught with horrors, which any one 


opponents will fall into the train, ashamed of their heart. 
lessness or resistance. ( Loud applause. ) 

I will suppose, Sir, that some persons, whose opinions I 
have already feebly, though sincerely, attempted to com- 
bat; and who, I am willingly to believe, are half inclined 
to concur with us, that they still urge, it is a question of 
great delicacy which it behoves us not to meddle with. I 
ask them, in what respect? Do the Hindoo wonien like 
to be burnt alive? Oh, no! they would willingly be re- 
deemed from the consequences of a cruel custom. I would 
ask, Sir, do these gentlemen in conscience believe, that we, 
who have conquered India, who collect the revenues of the 
country, exclusively with a view to our own advantage ; 
that we, who have secured to them, I mean as it must be 
so qualified, the protection of life and property to the male 
population, and whose sway this very population infinitely 
prefers to that of their own native princes, are; because we 
wish to extend the same merciful care to their wives and 
children, to be expelled the country? For the credit of 
the understandings of such opponents we will not seriously 
answer such hypothetical absurdity. It involves an inquir 
too futile to require a formal answer. I cordially secon 
the resolution. (Loud and general applause. ) 

The Rev. JoHN Birt said, that, as the subject was 
now s0 fully and clearly laid before the meeting, and they 
were so completely in possession of the necessary informa- 
tion, he should feel it his duty to confine himself to the 
ay included in the resolution committed to his charge. 
The first of these topics referred to the obligation under 
which the inhabitants of Great Britain lie to promote to 
the utmost of their power the civilization and improve- 
ment of their fellow-subjects in India. This might be in- 
ferred from the general laws of benevolence, by which all 
who possess the power, are bound to relieve the necessities 
and improve the condition of their fellow-creatures ; but 
it was to be remembered, that India is intimately connected 
with us as an integral portion of the British empire, and 
that, although separated from us by seas and continents, 
it is, to all the purposes of government, and of the social 
compact, as closely united to us as if it actually approxi- 
miited our shores: and, as it wasclear that no other nation 
could interpose even for such a purpose, without an un- 
justifiable intermeddling with our affairs, so our duty is 
equally clear and imperative. ‘* Besides, (said Mr. B.) 
without wishing unnecessarily to revive one painful feeling, 
I cannot, in justice to the subject, forbear to ask by what 
means were our dominions in India acquired ? What, are 





the particulars of their history, from the first establish- 
ment of a British factory, by the permission of tlie native 
princes, for purposes only commercial, down to the present 
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state of aggrandisement and empire? Is there nothing describes the customs, concerning which we have received , ligious acts, would an enlightened and upri i 
in that history which savours of fraud and violence==no- . such affecting details to-day, as abhorrent from the British | permit the sacrifice of inean fe gr ya 


thing which lays on us the obligation of a debt to that | character; and this sentiment, I am persuaded, will find | religious worship? These deeds of ho: 


rror and of blood are, 


country—a debt which we can discharge only by commu. | an echo in the heart of every one now present. The distin- | however, no where commanded in their sacred books 
nicating every civil and religious advantage in our power? | guishing feature of the British character is undoubtedly a — 


(Hear, hear!) Isthere nothing which indicates a solemn | 


responsibility to Him who rules the nations, and who will 
not fail to visit, on the oppressor’s head, the wrongs which 


he commits? It may be said this is matter of history : | | 
But the force of the obligation, on our part, | immolated in a distant part of the empire, it were an- 


and it is so. 


hatred of injustice and oppression, and were the facts which 
have been stated to-day but universally known, a cry of 
indignation would be heard throughout the whole land. 
If, instead of the thousands of helpless victims annually 


is not impaired; and, although the connexion of India | nounced that on a certain day one female were to be sacri- 
with this country has, latterly, been productive of great | ficed in this town or its neighbourhood, the public indig- 
advantage to that Peninsula, where the tyrannical exac- | nation and uproar would soon convince us (if we could 
tions of barbarian despots have been superseded by the mild | doubt it before) how abhorrent are such practices from the 
and equitable influence of British jurisprudence; yet much | British character. (#car.) Nor are they less injurious 
remains to be done, and we are bound to proceed until | to the welfare of our Indian possessions ; for not to speak 
there shall no longer be a want to relieve, or a benefit to of tie direct injury arising from this great waste of human 
confer. ( Applause.) ‘The second topic of the resolution | lite, the continuance of such practices is utterly inconsist- 
states the necessity of the interference of the British legis- | ent with a sound state of moral feeling in the communit 

lature, in order to the accomplishment of the desirable ; where they prevail. Where human lite is little regarded, 
object we have now in view. Now it is evident that the | the inferior rights and claims of humanity will invariably 


suppression of these horrid customs must be effected (if 
effected at all) either by the East India Company, who, 
by their charter, are invested with a kind of sovereignty 
over the British possessions in India, or by the source of 
that authority—the Parliament of our country. With re- 
spect to the first of these, unhappily, what we know of the 
character and proceedings of great trading companies, and, 
indeed, of all incorporations for the purposes of traffic and 
gain, fails to excite very lively hopes. It happens in almost 
every case, that individuals who, when apart, are as just 
and as humane as other men,—when combined and incor- 
porated seem to lose their uderstandings, their consciences, 
and their hearts, and become inaccessible to any feelings 
but those which are connected with aggrandisement and 
gain. (lIear, hear!) This is the case especially with 
companies formed for the purpose of foreign acquisition, 
and whose operations take place at a distance from the seat 
of Government, and beyond the inspection of the public. 
Whether, in these cases, this be owing to the diminution 
of responsibility, in proportion to the increase of power, 
or to an intense concentration of the desire of riches, I|do 
not pretend to determine; but, unfortunately, the history 
of se societies too fully confirms these remarks; and, 
while I by no means say that the history of the English 
East India Company will furnish 4 parallel to the atroci- 
ties which have disgraced the proceedings of some foreign 
incorporations for similar purposes, yet there is little in 
that history to warrant a reasonable hope that they will 
engage in any disinterested attempt to relieve and improve 
the condition of their subjects. It is true a gradual im- 
provement is taking place in India, and the natives have 
increasing reason to rejoice in their connexion with Great 
Britain: but of this, how little can be attributed to the 
Kast India Company, and kow much is owing to the le- 
gislature and executive of this country, who, in many 
instances, have succeeded, not only without the co-opera- 
tion of that Company, but also in spite of its resistance ! 
(Anplause.) I am not sufficiently a politician to deter- 
mine the various questions connected with the celebrated 
India bill of the late Mr. Fox; it is not for me to say why 
that measure rendered the then ministry so unpopular with 
the country, and so distasteful to their Sovereign ; but I 
can recognise in that bill the elementary principle, from 
the adoption and operation of which have arisen all the 
subsequent improvements in India. The principle of that 
bill was, to withdraw from the East India Company the 
excessive and anomalous power it possessed in those terri- 
tories, and to transfer that power, with the constitutional 
responsibility, to the Government at home. Another emi- 
nent statesman, now no more, (Mr. Pitt,) framed his India 
bill with a view to the same result; and to this principle 
we owe the existence of the Board of Control, and that 
salutary superintending power which the ministers of the 
Crown exercise over the arrangements of the East India 
Directors. ‘The same spirit regulates the framing of every 
renewed charter to that Company, which is never conceded 
without some fresh restriction of its monopoly, and some 
fresh abatement of its power. Thus, they who are at 
the head of affairs, and best know the interest of the 
whole empire, show us that justice and sound policy 
require the removal of every hinderance to the reci- 
»rocal intercourse of Britain and India, and that the 
ener should be gradually brouglit under the direct in- 
fluence of the British Government. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more apparent than the necessity of the 
interference of the legislature, in order to the accomplish- 
ment of ths important object of this meeting ; for as rea- 
sonably might we expect from the planters of the West 
Indies, the voluntary manumission of thei: slaves, as from 
the monopolists of the East Indies, any disinterested ex- 
ertions on behalf of their subjects. The motion further 


| be trampled under foot. It is possible that the man who 


is willing to commit a robbery, may shudder at the idea of 
murder; but the man who does not hesitate wantonly to 
deprive his neighbour of life, will show no regard to an 
tlting else which belongs to him. Therefore the conti- 
nuance of these customs inflicts an unspeakable injury on 
the welfare of India, by rendering it impossible that during 
this continuance the Indian public should attain to the or- 
dinary standard of social.morality and happiness. ( Hear. ) 
**T have now. Sir, to show, that according to the terms of 
the resolution which T have the honour to propose, the 
continuance of these practices attaches a stigma to our na- 
tional character. As they with us form one grand com- 
munity, so the existence of such customs, which are as 
disgraceful as they are injurious, in any part of the British 
dominions, whether near or remote, is a stain upon the 
character of the whole, especially as the Government of 
the country has the power at ence, and effectually, to de- 
cree their abolition. Let but the Government see fit to 
say, ** They shall be no more,” and frorn the moment the 
decree reaches its destination they will be no more. And 
it will be done without the shadow of that danger which 
some affect to apprehend, and some may sincerely fear. 
For, to say nothing of the extreme pusillanimity and per- 
sonal weakness of the inhabitants of Bengal, which renders 
the idea of popul tion and pop violence most 
ridiculous, the practicability of the legal suppression of 
these horrid customs is placed beyond a doubt by the com- 
plete success of previous experiments. During the Gover- 
nor-generalship of the Marquis of Wellesley, and under the 
local administration of Col. Walker, the revolting practices 
of drowning thcir infants in the sacred rivers, or abandoning 
them to the monsters of the deep, were at once and com. 
pletely furbidden and suppressed, and the consequences 
were soon apparent in the grateful joy of the mothers who 
had thus been prevented from destroying their offspring. 
The difficulty and the danger were as threatening in that 
case as in any others, and yet, when the decree was pro- 
nounced, the difficulty and the danger both disappeared. 
—The feelings and the voice of nature are the same in 
India as in Britain, and it is only necessary to remove the 
hateful influence by which they are perverted. Can there, 
Sir, be any one who sincerely believes that the tenure by 
which we hold our Indian empire, is the permitting of 
thousands of women to be annually murdered with the 
most excruciating tortures? If, indeed, this were the 
case, who is there that would not say ** Rather than hold 
India on such terms, let India go?” (Hear, hear.) But 
there is no such alternative ; and it is morally impossible 
that we can lose any part of our possessions, or enfeeble the 
tie which binds them to us, by acting according to the dic- 
tates of justice and humanity. If any one will convince 
me by reasoning, that a people governed on the principles 
of equity and benevolence, will thereby acquire a distaste 
for that government, and a disposition to shake off its as- 
cendancy; or if he will point out to me in the history of 
the whole world one example of a mother country losing a 
colony by regulating its government on those principles, I 
will give up my argument: but until this be done, I must 
continue to believe it impossible for an empire to be en- 
dangered by justice and humanity, or that the suppression 
of these atrocious cruelties will have any other tendency 
than to increase the attaciment of the people to the paren- 
tal government of Great Britain, and to consolidate our 
empire in the East. Other governments have actually put 
an end to all these abominations without the least harm 
ensuing, and is Britain alone too indifferent to wish to do 











do they form any essential part of their religion. 
is no allusion to them in the institutes of Menu, a _ 
are simply recommended as  sgueage 4 in some of their 
less ancient writings. Let those practices be abolished 
and the religion of Bramah, for the inviolability of which 
many Europeans display more jealousy than the Hindoog 
themselves, will still remain entire. Others say, ** These 
things are perfectly voluntary, and wherefore should you 
interfere ?”’ Suppose this to be true, are we then to lee 
galise suicide? (Hear.) Besides, admit it to be volun. 
tary on the part of the victim, what shall we say of those 
who are ron and assisting—who lead her to the pile— 
who bind her to the dead body of her husband—who kin. 
dle the flames—who prevent her escape by the pressure of 
a lever upon her body? Could they, by any possibility, in 
this country escape the charge and punishment of murder? 
Dr. Johns has, however, shown most satisfactorily the im. 
possibility of its being voluntary in the proper sense of the 
term, in almost any case, and the certainty that it ig 
effected iE ges in the far greater number of in. 
stances. hen we consider how ttle time is given for 
deliberation—the numerous artifices of the Brabmins to 
elicit the irrevocable vow—that it is never permitted them to 
recede, but that every attempt to escape is resisted with 
even mortal violence—the plea of its being voluntar 
even if that could be deemed legitimate, completely fails, 
But why, say others again, interfere with the deep-rooted 
prejudices of the natives? It is readily admitted, that the 
prejudices of good and upright men should be treated with 
tenderness, and even with respect, and that all those pre. 
judices which do not affect the well-being of society should 
be spared. But whose prejudices are now in question? 
The prejudices of oppressors and murderers; and rather 
than oppose such prejudices, are we to connive at oppres- 
sion and murder? ‘The doctrine of these objectors would 
be very acceptabie to certain persons in our criminal courts, 
whose prejudices are doubtless frequently shocked by the 
view which judges and juries are apt to take of the me. 
thods Ly which they become possessed of the property of 
others. Can we say that these persons have not an equal 
right with the murderous Brahmins, that their prejudices 
should be respected ? 

‘+ If, Sir, that part of our empire were annually visited by 


a wasting pestilence, which destroyed an equal amount of | 


human life, (although that would be a visitation of God,) 
it would yet be our duty, if we knew a remedy, to apply 
it: how clearly, then, is it our duty in the present instance, 
when the scourge is in the hands of man, to tear it from 
his grasp—when these sufferings are inflicted by human 
cruelty, to 7 they shall be perpetrated no more! I 
trust there will be no hesitation in this meeting as to the 
high expediency of petitioning Parliament, in the hi 
that they may adopt such measures as will come 
stigma which at present attaches to our national character, 
and relieve the inhabitants of British India from this cruel 
scourge ; and I beg to present a resolution to that effect.” 
Mr. Birt then sat down amidst the general and warmly 
expressed approbation of the meeting. 

he Rev. JouHNn HOLLIST rose to second the resoMtion. 
He read from a publication; which he held in his hand, an 
account of the numbers of widows burnt in several of the 
districts of India, and which detailed a variety of facts show- 
ing the manner in which these ceremonies were performed. 
In order to show that, though on many occasions no un- 
willingness on the part of the widows was manifested, there 
were instances were the victims were burnt notwithstanding 
their most determined opposition, he quoted a case men- 
tioned by Buchanan, where the widow was Jed unwillingly 
to the funeral pile, and placed upon it, and, after being 
very severely burnt, effected her escape, and ran to a neigh- 
bouring wood, in which she contrived to conceal herself 
for several hours from her inhuman pursuers, but was, at 
last, discovered, dragged back to the funeral pile by her 
eldest son, and consumed. He trusted the time was not 
far distant, when a period would be put to these inhuman 
practices. 
_ The Rev. Ropert Woon felt himself compelled, in 
justice to the dUnemination to which he belon ed, to say 4 
few words. Jt unfortunately happened, that the ministers 
of that denomination, many of whom take a great ine 
terest in the subject of the meeting, amongst others their 
estimable fellow-townsman, and his respected friend, the 
Rev. Jabez Bunting, were unavoidably prevented from 
giving their attendance and assistance. It had been said, 


it, or too timid to dare to do it? (/icar.) There are still | that the continuance of the practice of burning widows 
objectors, and some of them say that to prohibit these prac- 
tices would be an undue interference with the religious 





system of the natives. But, Sir, supposing these were re- 


was a stain not only on the national character, but on its 
religious character. (JIcar.) For the credit of the Me- 
thodisis he would say, that though it might be truly said 
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their zeal was sometimes without knowledge, they were 
zealous to temove this stain. (Applause. } Since he came 
into the room, he had heard stat ts of numerous mur- 
ders, where the innocent suffered, and the murderers were 
protected. The Brahmins had taken a most sure method | 
of escaping punishment, by having a law enacted by which 
their bodies were rendered sacred. If we were connected 
with India only by political alliance, it would be our duty 
to use every exertion to prevent these horrid atrocitics; but 
it was moré nearly connected with us. The people of 
India were British subjects, and we were bound to extend 
to them all the blessings of our constitution. It had been 
said, that the prevention of these would interfere with the 
rights of conscience; but was murder to be tolerated 
on such a plea ? Infanticide, he was happy to know, had 
been in a considerable degree abolished ; and should this 
still more’ cruel: practice be allowed to remain? Slavery 
had been denounced as the sum of human oppression, and 





human cruelty. - 
The Rev. R. S. M‘Att, A.M. read the petition, and 
ry) that the same be adopted. The state of his 
f th, and other circumstances, prevented his taking a 
more prominent part in the meeting; but, even if these 
had not prevented him, he thought it would have been un- 
necessary. Their right to petition the legislature, in the 
present instance, had been so ably defended by Mr. Rem- 
mington; the expediency of putting an end to the horrid 
ractices complained of had been so clearly demonstrated 
in the beautiful and luminous speech of Dr. Johns; its 
licy had been: so forcibly and incontestibly proved by 
r. Birt; and the facts stated by Mr. Hollist were so un- 
deniable, that he felt it quite superfluous for him to detain 
the meeting. The petition, which was drawn up in a clear 
and concise manner, contained his sentiments on the sub- 


ject. ‘ 
, The Rev. WM. BUNTING briefly proposed a resolution, 
which his father, had he arrived in time, would have 
taken. The resolution was seconded by S. FLETCHER, 


Tas. Woop, Esq. said, ** The resolution I have the ho- 
nour to hold id my hand, is one which I have great pleasure 
in presenting to this assembly for its adoption; and I am 
somewhat glad that this resolution has fallen to my lot to 
move, because I happened to be one of those who waited 
upon the Boroughreeve and Constables, for their answer 
to the requisition which had been presented to them for 
the purpose of calling this meeting ; and I am happy to 
bear my humble testimony, not merely to the courteous 
manner in which we were received by them, but to their 

romptness in furthering our wishes, Unhappily, we 
Live witnessed, on a former occasion, a very different line 
of conduct pursued by the authorities of the town. ( Hear. ) 
I for one, however, indulge a hope, that the example which 
has been given in this instance by yourself, Sir, and your 
worthy colleagues in office, will be followed by others, in 
after years, who may be called to fill the important situa- 
tions which you, Sir, and they, at present occupy, es- 
pecially when requisitionists have no other object in view 
than to promote tlie cause of justice, humanity, and mercy. 
(Hear, hear.) As an inhabitant of Manchester, I can- 
not but rejoice that this meeting has been convened by 
the authorities of the town; because Manchester, I be- 
lieve, in point of population, is the second town in the 
United monet and, perhaps, it stands unrivalled in 
commercial enterprise and industry; and if not amongst 
the wealthiest, yet. I think second to none in commercial 
probity and honour; tor the above reasons, (and others 
that might be mentioned,) its voice, when thus publicl 
and legitimately expressed, cannot fail to be heard with 
attention by Parliament.” ‘ } 

The Rev. J. G. RosuERvs, in seconding the resolution, 
said he was glad to have an opportunity of expressing his 


they had convened this meeting, (Acar ;) and he trusted, 
that, so long as gentlemen in office were disposed to do 
their duty, and to follow the example presented that day, 
they and the people of Manchester would renew their 
application to Parliament again and again, until such hor- 
rible and murderous practices were entirely removed. 

The Boroughre¢ve, in acknowledging the thanks of the 
meeting, said, his humble abilities were at their services, 
and that he had felt much interested in the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

On a motion made by J. H. HERON, Esq. and seconded 
by E. WestueEan, Esq.,—That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be presented to Dr. von for his great and unwearied 
exertions in promoting this meeting, and for the very in- 
teresting information this day laid before it, 

Dr. Jouns rose and replied nearly as follows:—In 
doing what I have, I have done my duty, and no mere; 
I have the testimony of my own heart. I am glad, Gen- 
tlemen, that feelings corresponding to mine exist in your 
breasts. I gratefully receive your thanks; and that you 
have tendered them sincerely you will best prove by sign- 
ing the petition which now lies before you. 

The meeting then broke up, and almost all the gentle- 
men followed the example of the worthy Boroughreeve in 
signing the petition before they left the room. 

—<—= ° 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE RESOLUTIONS, WHICH 
WERE UNANIMOUSLY PASSED: 

Moved by thé Rev. R. Remineton, A.M. seconded by Dr. 
JOHNS; 

1. That the burning of wicows with the dead bodies of 
their husbands, and othe: practices which prevail in British 
India, by which human life is wantonly sacrificed, are a gross 
violation of the laws of God, and in their tendency destruc- 
tive of the rights and feelings of humanity. 

Moved by the Rev. J. Birt, seconded by the Rey. J. HoLuist ; 

2. That this meeting deeply impressed with the obligation 
of the inhabitants of Britain, to promote the civilization and 
improvement of their fellow-subjects in India, and with the 
necessity of the interference of the legislature of this country, 
in order to the suppression of the abovementioned customs, 
which are alike abhorrent from the British character, and 
opposed to the welfare of our Indian possessions, deem it 
highly expedient to petition both Houses of Parliament, in 
the hope that they may adopt such measures as will remove 
the stigma which at present attaches to our national charac- 
ter, and relieve the inhabitants of British India from this 
cruel scourge. 

Moved by the Rev. R. S. M‘ALL, A.M., seconded by W. Fow- 
DEN, Esq.; 

3. That the petition now read be approved and adopted, as 
the sense of titis meeting. 

Moved by the Rev. Wau. BuNtING, seconded by S, FLetcukr, 
Esq. 3 ‘ 

4. That the Boroughreeve and Constables, together with 
the gentlemen who signed the Requisition, be a committee 
for carrying into effect the objects of this meeting. 

Moved by J. H. Heron, Esq., seconded by E. Westukap, 
Esq. 3 

5. That the best thanks of this meeting be presented to Dr. 
Johns, for his gréat and unwearied exertions im promoting 
this meeting, and for the very interesting information which 
he has this day laid before it. 

6. That the resolutions of this meeting be advertised in all 
the Manchester newspapers, and in such other papers as the 
Committee may think proper. 

GEORGE NEDEN, Chairman. 

The Boroughreeve having quitted the Chair, Mr. Thomas 
Harbottle was called to it, when the following resolution was 

Moved by Mr. James Woop, seconded by the Rey. J. G. Ron- 
BERDS3 

7. That the best thanks of this meeting be presented to the 
Boroughreeve and Constables of Manchester, for their readi- 


full concurrence in the sentiments contained in the petie | ness in calling the meeting, and to the Boroughreeve, for his 


tion. He was glad to see that the mecting was not com- | able and impartial conduct in the chair. 


posed of one single sect or party, but of individuals of all 


denominations. : ‘ . 
Tuos. HarnoTTuy, Esq. said, that his name having | 





THOS. HARBOTTLE. 





Although our publication is so much taken up with this 


been announced to second a resolution of a vote of thanks | 5), subject, we feel persuaded that no apology will be re- 


to the Boroughreeve and Constables, he begged to state the | 
reason why Ke had thought proper to transfer that resolu | 
tion into other hands, lest he should be suspected of having | 
deseried his post. That reason was, because one of' the | 


quired for our introduction of the following most interest. 


ing extracts from Bernier’s Travels : 
** In regard to the women who actually burn themselves, 





jahs, and while the caravan halted in a town under the 
shade, until the cool of the evening, news reached us that 
a widow was then on the point of burning herself with the 
body of her husband. [ran at once tothe spot, and going 
to the edge of a large and nearly dry reservoir, observed 
at the bottom of a deep pit, filled with wood, the body of 
a dead man extended thereon ; a woman seated upon the 
same pile ; four or five Brahmins setting fire to it in every 

art; five middle-aged women, tolerably well dressed, 
holding one another by the hand, singing and dancing 
round the pit; and a great number of spectators of both 
sexes. The pile, whereon large quantities of butter and 
oil had been thrown, was soon enveloped in flames, and I 
saw the fire catch the woman's garments, which were im- 
pregnated with scented oil, mixed with sandarach and saf- 
fron powder; but I could not perceive the slightest in- 
dication of pain, or even uneasiness, in the victim, and it 
was said that she p ed with emp the words 
Jive, two, to signify that this being the fitth time she had 
burned herself with the same husband, there wanted only 
two more similar sacrifices to render her perfect, according 
to the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, as if a cer- 
tain reminiscence, or prophetic spirit, had been imparted 
to her at that moment of her dissolution. But this was 
only the commencement of the infernal tragedy. T thought 
that the singing and dancing of the five women were 
nothing more than some unmeaning ceremony; great, 
therefore, was my astonishment when I saw that the flames 
having ignited the clothes of one of these females, she cast 
herself head-foremost into the pit. The horrid example 
was followed by another woman, as soon as the flames 
caught her person: the three women who remained then 
took hold of each other by the hand, resuming the datice 
with perfect composure, and after a short lapse of time 
they also precipitated themselves, one after the other, into 
the fire. I soon learnt the meaning of these multiplied 
sacrifices. The five women were slaves, and having wit- 
nessed the deep affliction of their mistress in consequence 
of the illness of her husband, whom she promised not to 
survive, they were so moved with compassion, that ihey 
entered into.an engagement to perish by the same flames 
that consumed their beloved mistress.” 

** As I was leaving Surat for Persia, I witnessed the 
devotion and burning of another widow ; several English- 
men and Dutchmen, and Mr. Chardin, of Paris, were 
present. She was of the middle age, and by no means 
uncomely. I do not expect, with my limited powers of 
expression, to convey a full idea of the brutish boldness, 
or ferocious gaiety, depicted on this woman’s countenance ; 
of her undaunted step ; of the freedom from all perturba- 
tion with which she conversed, and permitted herself’ to 
be washed ; of the look of confidence, or rather of insen- 
sibility, which she cast upon us; of' her easy air, free 
from dejection ; of her lofty carriage, void of embarrass- 
ment, when she was examining her little cabin, composed 
of dry and thick millet straw, with an intermixture of 
small wood ; when she entered into that cabin, sat down 
upon the funeral pile, placed her deceased husband’s head 
in her lap, took upa torch, and with her own hand light- 
ed the fire within, while T know not how many Brahmins 
were busily engaged in kindling it without:—well, in. 
deed, may I despair of representing this whole scene with 
proper and genuine feeling, such as I experienced at the 
spectacle itself, or of painting it in colours sufficiently 
vivid. My recollection of it, indeed, is so vivid, that it 
seems only a few days since the horrid reality passed be- 
fore my eyes, and with pain I persuade myself that it was 
any thing but a frightful dream.” 

‘* At Lahore I saw a most beautiful young widow sacri- 
ficed, who could not, I think, have been more than 
twelve years of age. The poor littlecreature appeared more 
dead than alive when she approached the dreadful pit. 
The agony of her mind cannot be described. She trem- 
bled, and wept bitterly ; but three or four of the Brah- 
mins, assisted by an old woman, who held her under the 
arm, forced the unwilling victim toward the fatal spot, 
seated her on the wood, tied her hands and feet lest she 
should run away, and in that situation the innocent crea- 











ture was burnt alive. I found it difficult to repress my 
feelings, and to prevent their bursting forth into clamo- 
rous and unavailing rage; but restrained by prudential 





gentlemen included in this vote of thanks being his bro- | I was present at so many of those shocking exhibitions, 
ther, it appeared to him more regular that it should be | that I could not persuade myself to attend any more; nor 
proposed by some one else, and he was therefore happy is it without a feeling of horror that I revert to the sub 
in lose committed it to other and more able hands, ject. I shall endeavour, nevertheless, to describe what 
Having been one of those deputed to present the requi- | passed before my eyes; but I cannot hope to give you an 
sition to the late Boroughreeve and Constables, on the adequate conception of the fortitude displayed by those 
occasion to which Mr. Wood alluded, he could the more infatuated victims during the whole of the frightful tra- 
fully appreciate the very different conduct of the prevent gedy; it must be seen to be believed. When travelling 
authorities, in the prompt and handsome manner in which from Ahmedabad to Agra, through the territories of ra- 





considerations, I contented myself with silent y lamenting 
the abominable superstition of these people, and applied to 
it the language of the poet, when speaking of Iphigenia, 
whom her father Agamemnon had offered in suerifice to 
Diana. 
** Sepius olim 

Relligio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta, 
Aulide quo pacto trivai Virginis aram 
Iphianassai turparunt sanguine fedé 
Ductores Danaum ——— 

—— tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum !” 
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: Though forgot all the fame of thy heroes and sages, We have not nam’d the innocent and pure, 
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MEMORY. 
_——_— 

Relentless Memory ! lost to thee, 
Fair would this quiet valley be; 
And sweet or early matin’s ray, 
Or evening's deepening shadows gray ; 
But, ah! alike all scenes to thee, 
Imperious, deathless Memory ! 


Now oft, as fancy pleased, would hie 
From sorrows of reality, 

And in a realm, as heaven bright, 
Beguile the sluggish moments’ flight ; 
Thou comest, forbidden, tearful guest, 
To mar the dreamy hour of rest! 


Stern Memory! why, where’er I go, 
Thy fatal shadows round me throw ; 
And hill or valley, flower or tree, 
Why stamp, remorseless Memory, 
With shapes no other eye may see, 
With forms alone discerned of thee ? 


Fair is the landscape round me spread, 
But thou art with the silent dead ; 

The sunlit valley, fair to sight,— 

But thou art wrapt in gloom of night; 
And still, where’er my steps I bend, 
Dost thou, ** tormentor, fiend,” attend ! 


Alas! no change the mourner knows, 
The heart aye cherishes its woes ; 
And treasures with a miser’s care, 
All that can bid it most despair ; 

*Tis nature’s fond and fixed decree,— 
Tis thine, imperious Memory ! 
Come, then, resistless as thou art, 
Come, wend with me where lies my heart, 
And be the valley ours to tread,— 
The silent valley of the dead ; 

And now, imperishable be, 

Thou all the grave has left to me ! 


Liverpool. G. 





THE ANTICIPATION. 
—>_—— 
Magnus ab integio seclorum nascitur ordo.—Virg. 
Fair Greece! though thy fields once so gay are a waste, 
And thy best blood hath flowed upon mountain and 
plain ; , 
Though thy cities are ruins—thy temples defac’d, : 
And the summer wind sighs o’er the bones of thy slain ; 


Tones of triumph and joy shall resound on thy strand, 
And bright is the chaplet which blooms for thy brave, 

Thy sun when he shines on his own chosen land, 
Surveys from his glory no realm of the slave ! 


But peace and renown shall revisit thy shore 

As of old, though long ages of grief roll between ; 
The olive of Pallas shall flourish once more, 

And again shall the laurel of Phebus look green ’ 


The lands of thy faith gaz’d unmov'd on the fight, 
While host upon host of the moslem pour’d down : 
*Tis thine own arm must vanquish—thine own matchless 
might 
Must save—and the glory shall all be thine own. 





To chase in his might every cloud from thy sky ; 
And now the long night of thy slavery’s past, 
Long, long may he reign the ascendant on high ! 


On each spot where their ancestor’s vanquished, sublime 
Thy sons too have conquer’d—by land and by sea: 

Thou hast gain'd a bright page in the annals of time,— 
Thou hast won back the name of the brave and the free ! 
Liverpool, Feb. 15, 1827. H. W. J. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
PANORAMAS OF THE PEN. 


—~ - 
MADNES. 

The mind of man is like a ship at sea ; 
Life is the voyage, fortune is the wind, 
Reason (should be) the captain, and the crew 
A — froup of passions and desires : 
*Tis well for these when prudence takes the helm, 
And, guided by the char: of piety, 
Along the coast of honour safely steers. 


How beautiful to view a gallant bark 
Press onward o'er the bosom of the deep ! 


How beautiful to view that mind’s career, 
By reason, prudence, piety impell'd ! 

Storms may with ruin utterly o'erwhelm 
The minds, whose pilots wicked are, or weak, 
These may on sin’s sea founder, or become 
Much worse, a wreck upon insania's shore: 
But minds which regson and pure piety 
Work, navigate, direct, or rule, 

(Or prosperous or not in worldly view) 

Life's voyage end in comfort and in peace ; 
Sailing into the haven of eternity, 

These are, at length, in heaven's port safely moor’d. 
Of reason, then,—or rather let us show, 

When reason rules not mind of morta] man, 
In all its various turns, degrees, and shades, 
What strange and inconsistent shapes it takes : 
’Tis when the mind of man doth reason scorn, 
Madness, that scourge of human kind is born ; 
Defined aright, the term of madness holds 
Construction twofold,—nat’ral and acquired. 
The nat’ral is a visitation dire, 

Th’ acquired is oftentime but folly’s child, 
Begotten upon error, or a wild 

And inconsistent fickleness of will. 


Madness to paint, our pen must now essay 
The task, commencing with the lighter traits, 
Leaving the horrid acme of its power 
O’er mental faculties to close the scene. 
——— See, here’s a mirror, on a pivot plac’d, 
Contriv’d to, singly, on its surface, take 
The full-length figure of the human form : 
Near to the glass, and unobserved, may stand 
Such as may wish to scan the antic deeds 
Perform’d by mortals in their race of life. 


Whatever way the mirror may be mov’d, 
Whatever, on its polished planes received, 
Is coloured with, is much or slightly tinged 
With those eccentric hues, or rays, that dart 
On human actions from insania’s flame. 


Doubt not this truth, no epidemic known 
Prevails so much among the human race 
As madness does; under the various names 
Of folly, indiscretion, inconsistency, ' 
Waywardness, wildness,—rising, ‘in its grades, 
To utter frenzy ; madness surely is 
A foul disease, to which the mind of man 
Is subject ;—"tis contagious ; every sense 
Receives it, and infallibly conveys 
The epidemic to the human brain. 


Before the panorama be survey’d, 
We ask, if any be from madness free ? 
—Tihe learned ? No. The wicked? No; O, no. 
The brave? No. Orthe coward? Still with No 
Reply is loaded. Ask we on—the great? 
The thrifty ? or— but hold—enough are here, 
To pass before our mirror, and from thence 
To place upon our panoramic scenes. 





By choice; they are the pictures chance did send 
To memory for pen’s panoramic use. 


Mark you a figure on the mirror’s plane ? 
That man has spent full six decades of years 
At labour hard, in fields of literature ; 
For study he neglected all life’s joys, 
Lost woman’s love, and healthful exercise ; 
Intent on dogmas, or in thesis lost, 
Abstractedly on learning’s seat he’s tost ; 
Captious, and sour of temper he becomes, 
His presence curdles pleasure, and curbs mirth ; 
Converse, unless it put on learned garb, 
He checks and chills, until it droops its head : 
His brain’s a garden, where much knowledge grows, 
But with so rich a compost overspread, 
That, beautiful as wisdom’s flowers should be, 
His o’erforced plants are turned to rampant weeds, 


The learned, then, are not from madness free ; 
For is it short of madness to forego 
Love, leisure, and life's pleasures, and too oft 
Neglecting pious duties, not to say 
Those duties universal order charm, 
By which earth’s peopled, and morality 
Disseminated by parental care. 
The man we see to all these guilty pleads. 
Then it is not the conduct of the learned 
That sanity is weighed or measured by. 
But think not to decry research we seek— 
No; learning must notbe despised, revil’d ; 
It is poor human nature’s greatest good ; 
But human minds, like human frames, are weak, 
Subject alike to some mysterious rule, 
A rule beyond the search and ken of man. 

Not to decry we aim, then, but to paint 
The foibles, failings, feebleness of mind, 
From which the greatest in earth’s history known 
Were not exempted. Lives there at this day, 
Of human kind, however learned they be, 
Any who are from mania wholly free ? 
Reply affirmative to this there’s none; 
At all events the learned living tome, 
Whoee figure on the mirror now we vicw, 
As reason’s standard may not be upheld : 
Nor deem this picture one of case extreme ; 
Others, its kin, in madness go beyond : 
Yes, learned men, in every age, lave worn 
That suit of shreds and patches folly frames. 


This man, though learned, certainly is mad, 
Or mince it into folly if you please: 
The task would not be difficult to prove 
That Jolly is, of madness, heir-at-law. 
Anomalous it 1s, we grant, to paint 
The man of learning in a motley suit,— 
But motley is the livery of man! 
None live who have not, in their wardrobes kept 
A motley suit, a suit too often worn. 


Thus saying, we no gauntlet throw ; and yet 
Our lance is ready, and our courser near, 
On which we are prepared to mount, to tilt, 
In tournament of argument and truth, 
To prove our theses sound by force of — pen. 


Now on its pivot be the mirror moved. 
—What scene is this upon it we behold ? 
A bed—a sick bed—nuay, a death bed ’tis,— 
The life-lease of yon sufferer ’s near its end ; 
His language is reduced to silent signs : 
Speech now is lost; motion and looks translate 
The workings of that sinner’s dying thoughts : 
—Mad has that man been through the whole of life. 


Can they who, on their bodies, would inflict 
Wounds, deep and dangerous, be considered sane ? 
A sane reply to this is, doubtless, ** No.” 

In what light, then, are we to hold the wretch 
Who stabs his conscience with atrocious deeds ? 
Reply to this,—the scene before us yields :—— 
Yon sinner's visage eloquently speaks ; 

Can tongue say plainer than the features do 

OF yon poor dying wretch, ** My whole of life 
I’ve played the madman, and, despite of all, 
By instinct taught of what is right, what wrong, 
I’ve, with a maniac’s fury, murdered peace ; 

I’ve catered unto passions base and vile; _. 
Their lusts I’ve cloy’d, I’ve gorg’d their glutt’nous maws; 
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Now death and conscience drive them from the field. 
and reason comes too late her aid to yield.” 

These truths, reflection, in the dying hour," 

Brings to the sinner’s thought :—thus is it shown, 
Without dispute—the wicked all are mad. 


The panoramic mirror moves again : 
Mirror ’tis call’d, for evanescent are 
The fleeting pictures it affords our view. 
_There!—what approaches ? Gallant is his mien, 
Erect his crest, bold, sparkling is his eye; 
With fearless front and steady step he comes: 
‘Tis one of valour’s sons—a being brave. 
—Brave !—let us take the word in martial sense ; 
Not that we wish to shun, or fear to face, 
In argument, the brave of every grade. 


The actors on war's stage are madmen all, 
Ascending, from the child who plays the fife, 
Up to the hoary-headed General ; 

Nay, ministers and monarchs are not sane, 

When, by their mandates, they send armies forth, 
of human beings, to spill human blood. 

Granted, that glory can an impulse gild, 

And with a base, deceitful value, stamp 

The objects of bold and ambitious men. 

But say, can glory or ambition buy, 

For after-life, contentment, quiet, peace ? 

0,no; they purchase nothing but remorse. 


What man who rushes to the bloody charge, 
Or mixes in the battle’s murd'rous roar, 
But makes a previous effort to shake off = 
The rule of reason, drowns compunction’s cries, 
Quarrels with conscience, and a close league forms 
With fury, which impetuously leads 
The frantic warrior over slaughtcr’s field. 
Would any but a madman pierce the breast 
Of that rare fabric we are taught to call 
“God's image here on earth?” Yet this is done ;— 
The soldier’s sword an implement is made, — 
Whereby he earns eubsistence ; with sin’s aid, : 
He sends it, like a ploughshare, through the veins 
Ofhuman kind ; his harvest’s gather’d in 
By victory ; or blighted, or destroy’d by death. 
Can man who follows trade like this be sane ? 
The soldier will, himself, to this reply, 
Iftaken in refleetion’s quiet hour, 
By madness are impell’d all slaughter’s sons. 
(To be continued.) 
SELLS 


IS KNOWLEDGE POWER? 

Not always; at least the converse of the proposition does 
not always hold good, as the following epigram shows. 
It is supposed to be addressed anonymously by a school- 
boy to his master, an ignorant pedagogue, notorious for 
fogging. — 

“+ Knowledge is power,” sosaith Lord Bacon, 

But you're a proof he was mistaken ; 

For though you were brought up at college, 

You’re destitute of wit or KNOWLEDGE, 


Though by your floggings every hour 
You eave you have tremendous POWER. (> 








Ehe Bouquet. 
“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 


vent me that pleasure. Be assured I am quite well this morn- 
ing; and what your fond imagination magnified into illness, 
was nothing more than fatigue, which a few hours’ rest has 
entirely removed. Make yourself happy, and be certain of 
the unalterable friendship of « MONTRAVILLE.” 

‘** Friendship!” said Charlotte emphatically, as she 
finished the note; ‘* is it come to this at last? Alas! poor 
forsaken Charlotte! thy doom is now but too apparent. 
Montraville is no longer interested in thy happiness ; and 
shame, remorse, and disappointed leve, will henceforth be 
thy only attendants.” 

Though these were the ideas that involuntarily rushed 
upon the mind of Charlotte as she perused the fatal note, 
yet, after a few hours had elapsed, the syren, Hope, again 
took possession of her bosom, and she flattered herself she 
could, on a second perusal, discover an air of tenderness 
in the few lines he had left, which had, at first, escaped 
her notice. ‘* He certainly cannot be so base as to leave 
me,” said she; ** and in styling himself my friend, does 
he not promise to protect me? I will not torment myself 
with these causeless fears ; I will place a confidence in his 
honour ; and surely he will not beso unjust as to abuse it.”” 

Just as she had, by this manner of reasoning, brought 
her mind to some tolerable degree of composure, she was 
surprised by a visit from Belcour. The dejection visible 
in Charlotte’s countenance, her swoln eyes and neglected 
attire, at once told him she was unhappy: he made no 
doubt but Montraville had, by his coldness, alarmed her 
suspicions, and was resolved, if possible, to rouse her to 
jealousy, urge her to reproach him,—and, by that means, 
occasion a breach betweenthem. ‘* If I can once convince 
her that she has a rival,”’ said he, ** she will listen to my 
passion, if it is only to revenge his slights.” Bclcour 
knew but little of the female heart; and what he did 
know, was only of those of loose and dissolute lives. He 
had no idea that a woman might fall a victim to impru- 
dence, and yet retain so strong a sense of honour as to re- 
ject with horror and contempt every solicitation to a second 
fault. He never imagined that a gentle generous female 
heart, once tenderly attached, when treated with unkind- 
ness, might break, but would never harbour a thought of 
revenge. 

His visit was not long ; but before he went, he fixed a 
scorpion in the heart of Charlotte, whose venom embittered 
every future hour of her life. 

—- 
CHAPTER XX. 
Virtue never appears so amiable as when reaching forth 
her hand to raise a fallen Sister. 

We will now return for a moment to Colonel Crayton. 
He had been three months married, and in that little 
time had discovered that the conduct of his lady was not 
so prudent as it ought to have been; but remonstrance 
was vain; her temper was violent; and, to the Colonel's 
great misfortune, he had conceived a sincere affection for 
her. She saw her own power, and, with the art of a 
Circe, made every action appear to him in what light she 
pleased. His acquaintance laughed at his blindness, his 





CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 
BY MRS. ROWSON, 
Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fillede Chambre, §¢ 


— 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Desponding Reflections. 

When Charlotte awoke, she missed Montraville. But 
thinking he might have risen early to enjoy the beauties 
of the morning, she was preparing to follow him; when, 
casting her eye on the table, she saw a note, and, opening 
it hastily, found these words : 

“My dear Charlotte must not be surprised if she does not 
eme again for geome time: unavoidable business will pre- 





friends pitied his infatuation, his amiable daughter, Mrs. 
Beauchamp, in secret, deplored the loss of her father’s 
affection, and grieved that he should be so entirely swayed 
by an artful, and she much feared, infamous woman. 
Mrs. Beauchamp was mild and engaging; she loved 
not the hurry and bustle of a city, and had prevailed on 
her husband to take a house a few miles from New York. 
Chance led her into the same neighbourhood with Char- 
lotte: their houses stood within a short space of each 
other, and their gardens joined. She had not been long 
in her new habitation before the figure of Charlotte struck 
her; she recollected her interesting features; she saw the 
melancholy so conspicuous in her countenance, and her 
heart bled at the reflection, that, perhaps, deprived of 
honour, friends, and all that was valuable in life, she was 





doomed to linger out a wretched existence in a strange 


**Would to Heaven I could snatch her from so hard a 
fate,” said she; ** but the merciless world has barred the 
doors of compassion against a poor weak girl, who, per 
haps, had she one kind friend to raise and re-assure 
her, would gladly return to peace and virtue. Nay, even 
the woman who dares to pity, and endeavours to recal 
a wandering sister, incurs the sneer of contempt and 
ridicule, for an action in which even angels are said to 
rejoice.”” 

The longer Mrs. Beauchamp was a witness to the soli- 
tary life Charlotte led, the more she wished to speak to 
her; and often as she saw her cheeks wet with the tears 
of anguish, she would say,—*‘* Dear sufferer, how gladly 
would I pour into your heart the balm of consolation, 
were it not for the fear of derision !"’ 

But an accident soon happened, which made her re- 
solve to brave even the scofts of the world, rather than not 
enjoy the heavenly satisfaction of comforting a desponding 
fellow-creature. 

Mrs. Beauchamp was an early riser. She was one 
morning walking in the garden, leaning on her husband's 
arm, when the sound of a harp attracted their notice: 
they listened attentively, and heard a soft melodious voice 
distinctly sing the following stanzas : 

Thou glorious orb, supremely bright, 

Just rising from the sea, 

To cheer all nature with thy light, 

What are thy beams to me? 

In vain thy glories bid me rise, 
To hail the new-born day; 
Alas! my morning sacrifice 

Is still to weep and pray. 

For what are nature's charms combin’d, 

To one whose weary breast 
Can neither peace nor comfort find, 

Nor friend whereon to rest? 

Oh! never! never! whilst I live 

Can my heait’s anguish cease: 

Come, friendly death, thy mandate give, 

And let me be at peace, 

‘“‘°Tis poor Charlotte!” said Mrs. Beauchamp, as the 
pellucid drop of humanity stole down her cheek. 

Major Beauchamp, surprised at her emotion, asked— 
‘¢ What Charlotte? Do you know her ?” 

In the accent of a pitying angel did she disclose to her 
husband Charlotte’s unbappy situation, and the frequent 
wish she had formed of being serviceable to her. “| 
fear,” continued she, *‘ the poor girl has been basely be- 
trayed; and if I thought you would not blame me, I 
would pay her a visit, offer her my friendship, and endea- 
vour to restore to her heart that peace she seems to have 
lost, and so pathetically laments. Who knows, m y dear,” 
laying her hand affectionately on his arm, ** but she has 
left some kind affectionate parents to lament her errors, 
and would she return, they might with rapture receive 
the poor penitent, and wash way her faults in tears of joy. 
Oh! what a glorious reflection would it be for me, could 
I be the happy instrument of restoring her. Her heart 
may not be depraved, Beauchamp.” 

** Exalted woman!” cried Beauchamp, embracing her, 
** how dost thou rise every moment in my esteem! Follow 
the impulse of thy generous heart, my Emily. Let 
prudes and fools censure, if they dare, and blame a sensi- 
bility they never felt: I will exultingly tell them that the 
truly virtuous heart is ever inclined to pity and forgive 
the errors of its fellow-creatures.” 

A beam of exulting joy played round the animated 
countenance of Mrs. Beauchamp, at these encomiums 
bestowed on her by a beloved husband ; the most delight- 
ful sensations pervaded her heart, and having breakfasted, 





she prepared to visit Charlotte. 
— - 
CHAPTER XXI. 
A Benevolent Visit. 
When Mrs. Beauchamp was dressed, she began to feel 
embarrassed at the thought of beginning an acquaintance 





land, and sink broken-hearted into an untimely grave. 


with Charlotte, and was perplexed how to make the first 
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saimmpibtainiaiaiiniennien one. 





Visit. ‘I cannot go without some introduction,” said barefooted, and beg a scanty pittance of each traveller the pangs of disappointed love; cut to the soul by the ingir 
she ; “* it will look like impertinent curiosity.” At length, | to support my existence. I would endure it all cheer- | ference of him, who, having deprived me of every other con 


recollecting herself, she stepped into the garden, and ga- 
thering a few fine cucumbers, took them in her hand by 
way of an apology for her visit. 

The glow of conscious shame tinged Charlotte’s face as 
Mrs. Beauchamp entered. 

“© You will pardon me, Madam,” said she, ‘* for not 


having before paid my respects to so amiable a neighbour; | 


but we English people always keep up, wherever we £9, 
that reserve which is the characteristic of our nation. I 
have taken the liberty to bring you a few cueumbers; for 
I observed you had none in your garden.” 

Charlotte, though naturally polite and well-bred, was 
so confused she cculd hardly speak. Her kind visitor en- 
deavoured to relieve her by not noticing her embarrass- 
ment. ** 1am come, Madam,” continued she, ** torequest 
you to spend the day with me. I shall be alone; and as 
we are both strangers in this country, we may hereafter 
be extremely happy in each other’s friendship.” 

** Your friendship, Madam,”’ said Charlotte, blushing, 
*¢is an honour to all who are favoured with it. Little as I 
have seen of this part of the world, I am no stranger to 
Mrs. Beauchamp’s goodness of heart and known huma. 
nity ; but my friendship *” Overcome with grief, 
her utterance failed, and in spite of her endeavours to sup- 
press them, she burst into tears. 

Mrs. Beauchamp guessed the source from whence those 
tears flowed. ** You seem unhappy, Madam,” said she: 
** shall I be thought worthy of your confidence? will you 
entrust me with the cause of your sorrow, and rest 
on my assurances to exert my utmost power to serve 
you P” Charlotte returned a look of gratitude, but could 
not speak, and Mrs. Beauchamp continued—** My heart 
was interested in your behalf the first moment I saw you ; 
and I only lament I had not made earlier overtures to- 
wards an acquaintance; but I flatter myself you will 
henceforth consider me as your friend.” 

**©Oh, Madam!” cried Charlotte, ** I have forfeited the 
good opinion of all my friends. I have forsaken them, 
and undone myself.” 

Come, come, my dear,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, ‘‘ you 
must not indulge these gloomy thoughts. You are not, 
I hope, so unbappy as you imagine yourself. Endea- 
vour to be composed, and let me be favoured with your 
company at dinner, when, if you can repose confidence 
in me, I am ready to convince you that it shall not be 
abused.”” She then arose and bade her good morning. 

At the dining hour, Charlotte repaired to Mrs. Beau- 
champ’s, and during dinner assumed as composed an as- 
pect as possible. But when the cloth was removed, she 
sommoned all her resolution and determined to make 
Mrs. Beauchamp acquainted with every circumstance pre- 
ceding her elopement, and the earnest desire she had to 
quit a way of life so repugnant to her feelings. 

With the benignant aspect of an angel of mercy did 
Mrs. Beauchamp listen to the artless tale. She was 
shocked to the soul to find how large a share Le Rue 
hail in the seduction of this amiable girl, and a tear fell, 
when she reflected so vile a woman was now the wife of her 
father. When Charlotte had finished, she gave her a little 
time to collect ber scattered spirits, and then asked her if 
she had ever written to her friends. 

**Oh yes, Madam,” said she, **.frequently : but I have 
broken their hearts: they are all either dead, or have cast 
me off for ever, for I have never received a single line from 
them.” 

** I rather suspeet,”’ said Mrs. Beauchamp, *‘ they have 
never had your letters; but suppose you were to hear from 
them, and they were willing to receive you, would you 
then leave this cruel Montraville, and return to them ?” 

** Would I!” said Charlotte, clasping her hands, 
** would not the poor sailor, tossed on a tempestuous 
ocean, threatened every moment with death, gladly re- 
turn to the shore he had left? Oh, my dear Madam, 
I would return, though to do it I were obliged to walk 





| my father’s curse.” 


| fully, could I but once. more see my dear blessed | 


mother, hear her pronounce my pardon, and bless me | 
before I died: but, alas! I shallnever see her more; she | 
has blotted the ungrateful Charlotte from her remem- | 
brance, and I shall sink to the grave loaded with her’s and 


Mrs. Beauchamp endeavoured to sooth her. ‘* You 
shall write to them again,” said she, ** and I will see that 
the Ictter is sent by the first packet that sails for England ; 
in the meantime keep up your spirits, and hope for every 
thing, by endeavouring to deserve it.” 

She then turned the conversation, and Charlotte having | 
taken a cur of tea, wished her benevolent friend a good 


evening. 
— 


CHAPTER XXIt. 
Sorrows of the Heart. 

When Charlotte returned home, she endeavoured to 
collect her thoughts, and took up a pen in order to ad- 
dress those dear parents, whom, in spite of her errors, she 
still loved with the utmost tenderness: but vain was every 
effort to write with the least coherence; her tears fell so 
fast they almost blinded her: and as she proceeded to de- 
scribe her unhappy situation, she became so agitated, that 
she was obliged to give over the attempt, and retire to 
bed, where, overcome with the fatigue her mind had 
undergone, she fell into a slumber, which greatly re- 
freshed her. She arose in the morning with spirits more 
adequate to the painful task she had to perform, and, 
after several attempts, at length concluded the following 
letter : 

To Mre. Temple. 
“ New York. 

“Will my once kind, my ever beloved mother, deign to 
receive a letter from her guilty, but repentant child? or has 
she, justly incensed at my ingratitude, driven the unhappy 
Charlotte from her remembrance? Alas! my much injured 
mother! should you even disown me, I dare not complain. 
I know I have deserved it. But yet, believe me, guilty as I 
am, and cruelly as I have disappointed the hopes of the fondest 
of parents, even in the moment when, forgetful of my duty, 
I fled from you and happiness, even then I loved you most, 
and my heart bled at the thought of what you would suffer. 
Oh! never! never! while I have existence, will the agony of 
that moment be erased from my memory. It seemed like the 
separation of soul from body. What ean I plead in excuse for 





my conduct? alas, nothing! That I loved my seducer, is 
but too true! yet powerful as that passion is, when operating 
in a young heart glowing with sensibility, it never would | 
have conquered my affection for my beloved parents, had I | 
not been encouraged, nay, urged to take the fatal step by one | 
of my own sex, who, under the mask of friendship, drew me | 
ontoruin. Yet think not your Charlotte was so lost as to 
voluntarily rush into a life of infamy. No, my dear mother, 
deceived by the specious appearance of my betrayer, and every 
suspicion lulled asleep by the most solemn promises of mar- 
riage, I thought those promises would not so easily be for- 
gotten. I never once reflected that the man who could stoop 
to seduction, would not hesitate to forsake the wretched ob- 
ject of his passion, whenever his capricious heart grew weary 
of her tenderness. When we arrived at this place, I vainly 
expected him to fulfil his engagements; but was at last fully 
convinced he had never intended to make me his wife, or if | 
he had once thought of it, his mind was now altered. I 
scorned to claim from his humanity what I could not obtain 
from his love. I was conscious of having forfeited the only 
gem. that could render me respectable in the eyes of the world. | 
1 locked my sorrows in my own bosom, and bore my injuries 
in silence. But how shall I proceed? This man, this cruel | 
Montraville, for whom I sacrificed honour, happiness, and | 
the love of my friends, no longer looks on me with affection, 
but scorns the credulous girl whom his art has made mise- 
rable. Could you see me, my dear parents, without society, 
without friends, stung with remorse, and (I feel the burning 








blush of shame dye my cheeks while I write it) tortured with 


fort, no longer thinks it worth his while to sooth the hea) 
where he has planted the thorn of never-ceasing regret, \ 
daily employment is to think of you and weep, to prayf 
your happiness, and deplore my own folly: my nights » 
Searcely more happy; for if by chance I close my weary ey: 
and hope for some small forgetfulness of sorrow, some Mts 
time to pass in sweet oblivion, fancy, still waking, wafts; . 
home to you: I see your beloved forms: I kneel and b-»; 
the blessed words of peace and pardon. Ecstatic joy } 
vades my soul; I reach my arms to catch your dear , 
brace: the motion chases the illusive dream ; I wake to) 
misery. At other times I see my father angry and frown , 
pointing to horrid caves, where, on the cold damp gro 4, 
in the agonies of death, I see my dear mother and my rey ad 
grandfather. I strive to raise you; you push me from; , 
and, shrieking, cry, ‘Charlotte, thou hast murdered .+ 
Horror and despair tear every tortured nerve; I start, na 
leave my restless bed, weary and unrefreshed. 

“Shocking as these reflections are, I have yet one ore 
dreadful than the rest. Mother! my dear mother; d not 
let me quite break your heart when I tell you that in few 
months I shall bring into the world an innocent wit: s of 
my guilt. Oh, my bleeding heart! I shall bring a poo little 
helpless creature, heir to infamy and shame. 

« This alone has urged me once more to address yor to in. 
terest you in behalf of this poor unborn, and beg yo toey. 
tend your prutection to the child of your lost Charl  e: for 
my own part, I have written so often, so frequen ; have 
pleaded for forgiveness, and entreated to be rece’ d once 
more’ beneath my paternal roof, and having receiv: no an. 
swer, nor even one line, I much fear you have cast -e from 
you for ever. 

* But sure you cannot refuse to protect my innoc — tinfant' 
it partakes notof its mother’s guilt. Oh, my fath’ . Oh, my 
beloved mother! now do I feel the anguish Linflii don your 
hearts recoiling with double force upon my own. 

“« If my child should beagirl, (whieh Heaven fo id!) tellher 
of the unhappy fate of her mother, and teach he co avoid my 
errors; but ifa boy, teach him to lament my: _ eries. Tell 
him not who inflicted them, lest, in wishing revenge his 
mother’s injuries, he should wound the peace __his father. 

*« And now, dear friends of my soul, kindg — rdians of my 
infancy, farewell. I feel I never more must! pe to see you; 
the anguish of my heart strikes at the string: f life, and ina 
short time I shall be at rest. Oh! could! it receive your 
blessing and forgiveness before 1 die, it w 1d smooth my 
passage to the peaceful grave, and beable  -d foretaste ofa 
happy eternity. I beseech you, my adored} ents, to forgive 
me; and to let a tear of pity fall tothe mer ry of your lost 

‘* CHARLOTTE.” 
[To be continued.) 
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Barometer excreme) Vherme-Extreme Si of Remarks 
during | meter’ | heatcu- th no at 
noon. | Night. | morning jring Day. a m. hoon. 
May | | | 
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17 |29 38 Sl 0| 54.0! 61 O FE, |Rain. 
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20 | 29 83, 49 O| 46 Of JO O ¢. (Fair 

21/2994 50 0! 56 0} 65 D. [Faire 


| 0 K 

22 29 81\ 56 0| 60 0] 65 O'W ° W. Fair. 
17th,—Rain during night; six, p.m. 'hunder storm. 
18m,—Heavy rain during night. 
22d,—Ten, a.m. rain. 
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LE CHIEN DU VIEUX SOLDAT, 
Anecdote inédite, 
RECUEILLIE PAR LE DR. ALBERT. 
(Continuation) 

a - 

Cependant, l’inépuisable France n’eut pas plutét connu 
les desastres de Moscou, qu'elle inonda d’une nouvelle 
armée les vastes plaines de l’Allemagne, et Napoléon 
livra successivement Jes batailles de Lutzen, Bautzen, 
Leipzig, et Hanau, journées mémorables, od Bastilleur 
combattit avec un bonheur égal a sa vaillance. 

Mouton, accoutumé 4 respirer le parfum des combats, 
p’avait pas quitté d’un moment son ami pendant toute la 
durée de ces scénes sanglantes; et n’est que la douleur 
d'avoir vu Gamine, une de ses compagnes, embrochée a 
ls gaule ferrée d’un Calmouck, il serait resté impassible 
w milieu des plus grands revers. Heureux s’il eut 
trouvé la mort au champ d’honneur, comme son digne 
{rere Moustache;* mais les dieux en avaient décide au- 
trement. 

Bastilleur partagea bientét, en France, la gloire de 
Laon, de Soissons, de Chateau Thierry, &c. ; et Mouton, 
portant toujours haut, la seule oreille qui lui restait, cou- 
rut, avec son intrepide ami, les derniéres chances du drame 
immortel de Napoléon. Le triste dénouement de Fon- 
taineblau venait de frapper les débris de la vieille garde, 
et Mouton, l’oreille basse, prit avec Bastilleur la route de 
I'lle d’Elbe. 

Ici, le réle de notre barbet acquiert une nouvelle 
célébrité par la familiarité avec laquelle le grand homme 
daigne le traiter. Jusqu’aprésent Napoléon n’avait fait 
qu’entrevoir Mouton ; la foule des rois qui l’entouraient 
continuellement ne permettait pas au vulgaire de s’en 
approcher ; au lieu que sur ces paisibles rivages, tandis 
que Napoléon méditait l’impromptu des Cent Jours, 
Mouton avait tout loisir de l’aborder sans fagon, et de 
charmer ses augustes ennuis par cent cajoleries. Dés ce 
moment aussi, I"heureux chien fut admis a savourer les 
reliefs de la table impériale, a baiser la main du héros en 
captivité, et a faire sa cour A Doucette, chienne de qualité, 
attachGe a la maison de l’illustre prisonnier. C’est ainsi 
que par la rotation bizarre de l’inconstante fortune, des 
fronts couronnés rasent la poussiére, et un pauvre diable 
de chien va flairer les banquets des rois. 

Mais la violette a percé le blanc tapis des frimats; £a 

vue arréte les germes du lys; la France se rallie a la cou- 
leur de la fleur printaniére; le drapeau blanc chancelle ; 
le 20 Mars luit ; et Cannes salue le vieux drapeau. 
* Si les grandeurs altérent le coeur de l’homme, elles ne 
changent pas le coeur du chien, et Mouton, toujours 
également fidéle 4 Bastilleur, t¢noignait par mille extra- 
vagances, qu’il voyait les traits du grenadier s’epanouir, 
et son cceur se dilater, en retouchant la terre de la patrie. 

Dévangant gaiment les Trois Cents, Mouton entra le 
premier aux Tuileries, d’ou il expulsa avec trop peu de 
courtoisie une vieille Jevrette, oubliée dans la debacle 
royale. Rancune coupable, sans doute, mais effet inévitable 
des réactions d’un parti vainqueur. 

Le Champ de Mai fleurit ; la France vole aux armes ; 
l'heure de Waterloo sonne; la cocarde nationale palit; 
et Mouton, la téte penchée sur son ami frappé a mort, 
cherche, avec sa langue, a étancher le sang qui ruisselait 
des profondes blessures de Bastilleur. Les destins, pour- 
tant, n‘etaient point satisfaits, et Bastilleur n’avait pas 
atteint le terme de sa gloricuse carriére. Un boulet lui 
avait fracasse le bras droit, et une balle l’avait blessé a la 
téte. Quelque désespérant que fut son (tat, on parvint 
ale sauver; et aprés quatre mois de souffrances aigues, il 
fut ramené a Paris avec son cher Mouton. 

Il est des emotions dans la vie que l’imagination peut 
concevoir, mesurer, mais qu’elle n’aura jamais le pouvoir 
de décrire; les ames sensibles les devinent par la seule 
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connaissance de la position de ‘homme. Je leur laisse 
donc a sonder la profondeur des maux d’un vieux guerrier, 
meurtri, mutilé, pauvre, et dont le cour est beaucoup 
plus navré de la séparation cruelle d’un chef adoré, qu'il 
ne doit plus revoir, que du sort désespérant qui l’attend 
lui méme. (Lu conclusion au No. prochain.) 


MR. MATHEWS “ AT HOME.” 


(Coneluded from page 339.) 





Mr. Mathews now sings a song, and then resumes the 
scene of the Cockney Sportsman, on the road, or rather 
** Just arrived at Epping.” Citizen: ** Well, well, 
fifteen miles in five hoursis no such werry great things for 
hunters; we shall be all the fresher when the stag is 
turned out. Well, here’s every kind of wehicle, from the 
reign of Elizabeth and George the First, to the present 
period: bless me, here’s old Barbadocs, with his wife and 
three daughters, in a hackney coach.”—Barbadoes (put- 
ting his head out of the coach window) ‘I say, coach- 
man, can’t you drive nearer to them there dogs ?”—** No, 
Sir; they keep them so werry hungry, I’m fraid of my 
horses.”*—Barbadoes: ** Now, remember, coachman, I 
have bargained with you up to this spot; and when the 
stag is turned out, give us a good one-and-sixpence worth 
after him as fast as you can drive.”—Citizen: ** I say, 
waiter, can we have some real Epping sausages ?”"—** No, 
Sir; they have not yet come from London.”—Mr. B.: 
**Confound that horse’s prancing ! he makes all the dust 
fly into my nose, and sets me sneezing.”"—Mr. E.: ** Oh, 
Lord! oh, Lord! my horse is lying down in the pond; 
instead of hunting, he is going a fishing ; I'll give any body 
a shilling to make my horse get out of the water.”"—Mr. 
H.: **] say, what’s the meaning of * view holla?”— 
‘© Why, holla when you view.”"—Huntsman: ** Stand 
aside, gentlemen, they’re going to turn the stag out.” — 
Citizen: ** What! out of the forest ?”°—** No, out of the 
cart.”—** Out of the cart ! you have scotched him already, 
have you ?—well, I don’t care, for I’m sure I did’nt wish 
to catch him.”—Mr., R.: ** I should like to be in at the 
death; I don’t expect to be able to catch him myself, but 
I hope to get the brush.”—** Brush! nonsense.”— 
** Well, brush or tail, or whatever it is, I should like to 
stick it over my chimney-piece.”—** There's such a num- 
ber of huntsmen, that if all come in for a share, there 
won't be a bit a piece.”” Stag turned out. ** There he 
goes; my eyes, what a fine animal! there he is.”— 
** Where ?”—** There, there.”—Barbadoes: ** That’s the 
animal they make wenison of, my dear. Coachman, 
cuachman, go arter him as fast as you can.”—** Can’t you 
see where you're coming to ?”—**Can’t you see where 
you're going to ?”—Barbadoes: ‘* I never did see nothing 
like this; there they go, soho, soho; my eyes, coach- 
man, a good eighteen-pennyworth.”—** Oh, Jord, oh, 
Lord, I’m down!” (Mr. Mathews gets up panting, and 
with a hat excessively bruised.)—** Well, I’m werry 
glad this hat bas saved my life."—A late comer: 
**T say, countryman, can you tel) where the dogs 
throw off ?”—** No, Zir, but I can tell you where the 
horses throw off.""—** There he is, there he is.”"—Country- 
man: ** No, Zir, that be a Jack Ass.”"—-Cockney (a crash 
of a carriage) **Oh, Lord! here’s the stump of a tree 
broke through the bottom of the shay.”—Wife: ** Take 
the horse out, my dear, and go after the stag, and Ill sit 
here with the child till you come back.”’—** Countryman, 
have you seen a horse without a rider ?”—** Yees, Zir, 
[’ve seen a great many.’’—** But I’ve lost one. Have you 
seen a horse wanting a gentleman.”—** No, Zir, -but I’ve 
seen a good many gentlemen wanting a horse !”—% Have 
you seen a horse, my man ?”—** Yes, Sir.”—** Where ? 
where ?”—**In the pound.”—** With a bit out of his ear?” 
—No, Sir, with the bit in his mouth,”—** Countryman, 
bumpkin, you hawbuck, have you seen the stag ?”— 
** What sort of a thing is he, Sir ?”—** Why a live thing.” 
—*‘* Has he long tapered legs ?”—‘* Yes.”—-** Has he long 
horns ?”.—** Yes,""—** A brownish spotted sort of a ‘crea- 
ture ?”——'* Exactly.”=—="* Then I han’t seen it.”—** You 
blockhead! Til give any man a shilling to catch my 
horse.”’—** Never mind, take another: there are plenty 
disengaged.”—** Ha, ha, ha! There’s Bob, stuck right 


in a bush: my eyes, how he is scratched! I do declare | 


he’s quite disfigured ; never saw such a sight in my life.” 

Mr. Mathews gives this scene with great vivacity; and 
the assumption of the different tones of voice and gestures, 
suited to the various Cockney sportsmen, is admirable. 
The whole scene is relieved by the interspersion of verses 
of a song, the burthen of which is, ** The stag’s the only 
one unhurt among the party.” 

Mr. Mathews now takes us to Leather-lane, where, ina 


room, called the London Parthenon, or Mechanical Athe- 
num, a Scotch pedlar, one Sandy Macsillergrip, delivers 
** Lectures in the Arts, Scee-ences, and Feelosophee (phi- 
, losophy.)” The humour of the scene is in Mr. Mathews's 
| dress, his grimaces, and his imitation of the Scotch tones 
and peculiarities. Mr. Macsillergrip begins, ** Ladees and 
Gentlemen, the arts and scee-ences, being purely meecha- 
necal, it follows to a demonstration, that only meechanics 
shoul attend tothem. I shall, therefore, not take up your 
time in entering deeply into them, but confeene mysel to 
their opeerations upon the different trades, so that every 
gentleman meechaneek may be able to tell which iron to 
put into the fire first. The arts and scee-ences are, top- 
ographee,. geo-graphee, trans-mographee, bee ographee, 
nose-ologee, cranee-ologee, eon-enleget, hydro-logee, tan- 
tologee, flee-bottomee, trigo-nometree, and the voolgar 
fractions. Bee-ographee is a scee-ence which parteecularly 
concearns aw those gentlemen who cry aboot last dying 
speeches and confessions, with the life, character, and be- 
haviour of indeeviduals. ‘Top-ographee is parteecularly 
useful to aw gentlemen ballad-singers, and gentlemen mu- 
seecians who walk the streets. It is made a parteecular 
principle in Mr. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
Ing, and veree much concerns aw those who make boots 
and shoes, which are things not much worn in Scotland. 
Geo. graphee intimately concearns aw ostlers and stable- 
keepers, and gentlemen who rub down horses; aw waggon 
drivers ought to gain an inteemate insight into geo-graphee. 
Nose-ologee principally concearns gentleman shavers, vul- 
garly called barbers, whose profession leads them to han- 
le the nose. Con-cologee is veree much the same see-ence. 
Cranee-ologee relates to aw people who have knowledge 
thumped and bumped into their skulls. The art of double 
entry, as you aw veere weel know, is practised by gentle- 
men who keep public-houses. Every gentleman hackney 
coachman ought to study the Rule of Three, which would 
| teach hitn in every three sheelings, to give one sheeling to 
his master, and keep twa for himsel. Gentlemen Mac- 
adamizers, who wish to mend their ways by working on the 
roads, (and they are now-a-days a very numeerous class,) 
may gain a veere compeetent knowledge and inseeght into 
vulgar fractions by breaking stones on the roads. Botany 
is practeesed to a consecderable degree in Covent-garden 
market, where they know how to extract the cube-root. 
Treegonomatree and the canon law are chiefly studied by 
gunsmiths. ‘Tautologee and sophistree, with fee-ologee, 
are used principally by lawyers. Astronomee is eminently 
useful to aw gentlemen cookeepers (cowkeepers) who, in 
pursuing their milky way, have studied hydraulics, pum- 

ogee, and poleetical economee, with considerable effect. 
Phrenologee, or free knowledge, is bumped into the heads 
of aw bairns or children at charitee schools, and they veere 
frequently call in the aid of the scee-ence of flee. bottomee. 
Gentlemen horse-dealers. often become excellent dog-ma- 
tists, and not to say categorists. Meetapheesics—a very 
erroneous idea has got abroad that meetapheesics consists 
in thee-ologee, surgery, and broken bones—but it is na 
sicathing. The meetapheesical pheelosophee is simply 
this—when ane man talke what he no understands, to 
anither man who no understands him—that is meetaphee- 
sics.”’ Thus ends the lecture of Mr. Sawny Macsillergrip, 
which, with Mr. Mathews’s tone and gestures, excites 
much laughter. We are now brought back to the com- 
pany of Mr. Aspinall, Lawyer Muzzle, Old Barnacle, 
and Mrs. Spinks :—Mr. Aspinall: ** I’m very glad to see 
| you, Mr. Muzzle; I am going to buy a ogee estate 
near Hammersmith.”—** You'd better take care; do 
ou know what you are about ?”’—** No.”—** You'll 
ssn to serve the lady of the manor in a suit of com- 
plete armour, by an old law of Alfred, unrepealed.” 
—-** Oh, Lord, I’ll have nothing to co with it; it will 
fill me with rheumatism and ague.”—Spinks: **I say, 
|do you know why the Turks eat opium ?”—Muzzle: 
** Because they like it.”—** No, now that isn’t it; 
*tis because they chews it (choose it.) But why is a 
man opening oysters like Captain Cook firing upon the 
savages ?’—Mr. Aspinall: ** Why is an old woman 
firing”—Spinks: ** No, now that is'nt right; why is a 
man opening oysters like Captain Cook firing upon the 
savages ?—because he surprises the natives, to be sure ;— 
but this is a good un, a werry good un, and of my own 
making :—Why is a short negro unlike a snow-ball—can 
you guess that ?”’—Aspinall: ‘* Do tell me that.”— 
** Because he is not a tall (at ally white.”—Muzzle : 
| s* Never knew such a bore as that fellow in my life.”— 
**Can you tell me ‘why is Hammersmith the best place to 
ickle cowcumbers ?—'cause ‘tis the best way to Turn- 
am-green.”—Muzzle: ‘* That fellow ought to be 
hanged.”"—Spinks: ** Only one more now; I got the 
rize for this in the Lady’s Diary; Robinson Crusoe, 
| bound in calf, If a nut could speak, what would he say 
‘to you when you were going to crack him ?”—Muzzle 
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**Oh, pshaw, nonsense.”—Spinks: ‘* No, now, it 
wouldn’t say pshaw, nonsense; it would say, let’s have 
nene of your jaw. But can you tell me what character in 
Othello does a Jew name when he is paying money ?”— 
Muzzle: **Cash I owe (Cassio) I suppose.’’—Spinks : 
** No, that’s not it; he says, Des-de-mone (Desdemona.”’) 
We now take leave of the different characters, and are 
introduced to Mr. Mathews’s imitations. The scene is 
hung round with portraits of all the eminent actors and 
actresses of the last half century, with a few of those of 
the preceding era. Mrs. Siddons’s portrait, as the Muse 
of Tragedy, by Sir Joshua, is justly placed as the princi- 
pal; she is supported by that garish theatrical portrait of 
J. Kemble, in Rolla, to the left, and Chas. Kemble to the 
right. We have the portrait of Garrick, by Zoffani, over 

iss O'Neil. At the bottom of this mass of portraits are 
five compartments, containing the full length portraits of 
John Kemble, Suett, Incledon, Cook, as Sir Pertinax, 
and King, the original Sir Peter Teazle. Out of these 
compartments Mr. Mathews alternately walks, in the pre- 
cise costume in which the portraits are painted, and he 
commences his imitations of the respective partics. We 
cannot say that we think them by any means happy. We 
—— in the personification of John Kemble’s Pen- 
rudduck, in the ** Wheel of Fortune,” nothing but that 


‘eminent actor's nasal twang and monotony of voice. Mr. 


Mathews gives a representation of Garrick, according as 
he caught his manner from John Kemble. ‘The idea of 
Kemble’s imitating Garrick is sufficiently absurd ; but suf- 
fice it to say, that, if Garrick at all resembled Mr. Ma- 
thews’s delineation of him, he must have been a most exe- 
crable actor. We do not think it fair thus to portray tlie 
dead. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. We can scarcely re- 
member that popular actor, Suett; and our recollection 
by no means identifies him with Mr. Mathews’s imitation. 
It is not just to catch one or two peculiarities of a deceased 
actor’s style, to fill up the interstices ad libitum, and pass 
the whole off as a fac simile of the original. It must strike 
the most common observer of this 4¢ Home, that if Mr. 
Mathews — a fair and adequate imitation of either 
Suett or King, the great favourites of former days were 
sadly inferior to our present second-rate actors. By the 
bye, we were surprised at the ——— as a new thing, 

the old story of Suett and Lolly-pop Smith, which was 
contained in Mr. Mathews’s At Home of about three years 

. Inthe imitation of Cooke’s Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant we observed all the broad and coarse outlines of that 
eminent actor’s style, without any of the fine lights and 
shades. The worst part of this scene is decidedly the imi- 
tation of Lewis, in Mercutio. Whoever remembers the 
fine animal spirits, the vivacity, the perpetual flutter, and 
= frivolity of that inimitable actor, could scarcely fail 


ng offended at what is pretended to be an imitation of, 


him. Mr. Mathews’s imitation might resemble what 
Lewis might have been in a state of intoxication ; but, as 
we never saw that excellent comedian performing in any 
such condition, we are unable to pronounce with confidence. 
In the character of Incledon we have an amusing anec- 
dote. Incledon and Cooke were supping together at an 
inn in the country, and after supper Cooke requested In- 
cledon to sing his great song, ‘* The Storm.” Incledon 
refused; and Cooke becoming sulky and ill-tempered, 
Incledon took his candle and went to bed. Presently 
Cooke calls the landlord to him, and says, in a passion, 
** Do you know who that man was that has been supping 
with me?” ** Yes, Sir; itis Mr. Incledon, the singer. 
**He’s an impostor; he has stolen my gold watch, and 
some notes. Get a constable or two, and we will go to his 
bed-room and search.” The posse comitatus proceeded to 
the room, where Cooke accused Incledon of being an im- 
postor, and Incledon as strenuously asserted. 
LT 


GLOUCESTER AND BERKELEY SHIP CANAL. 
ei 

The opening of the Gloucester and Berkeley ship-canal, 
which was commenced in 1792, took placeon Thursday, 
the 3d inet. In the progress of forming thiscanal, it has been 
necessary to apply for six Acts of Parliament, the first of 
which was obtained in the S of 1792-3, and in the latter 
year the works were commenced. But the expense of car- 
rying on a design of such magnitude so tremendously ex- 
ceeded the estimate, that the original capital was speedily 
swallowed up, and by the time the locks and basin had been 
formed, and about five miles of the canal excavated, the de- 
sign was abandoned in despair. About twelve years ago, 








however, the undertaking attracted the attention of Mr. 
Pearman, of Coventry, and through his representations, in 
eonnexion with several other gentlemen, the design was 


again taken up, and on the 1st of September, 1817, the works 
were resumed. Since that period, immense sums of money 
have been expended, and various has been the success with 
which the ‘proprietors have been struggling on; nor would 
the plan have been at last cagried into effect, had not the aid 
of Government been repeatedly afforded, through the medium 
of the Exchequer Loan Commissioners. The expenditure to 
the present time has exceeded the sum of £450,000. The 
canal is 16} miles long, and there are 15 swing bridges over 
it, exclusive of those over the locks at each end. It is upon 
one entire level, and when full, is from 70 to 90 feet wide, 
and 18 feet deep, with a spacious basin at each end for re- 
ception of shipping. On Thursday the 3d inst. being the 
long-expected day when the opening was to take place, 
at an early hour in the morning, the picturesque scenery of 
Sharpness Point was enlivened by the presence of many 
hundreds of spectators, who were attracted to the spot 
from all parts of the country, and the sight was of the 
most animating description. At high water, about half-past 
eight o'clock, the ship Anne, of 300 tons, Phillips, master, 
belonging to Mr. Irvine, Bristol, was hauled into the entrance 
lock, amidst the exulting shouts and congratulations of the 
spectators, and the firing of guns. She was then speedily ad- 
mitted into the canal, when she hoisted all her colours, 
manned her tops, and gave three hearty cheers. The towing 
horses were now put in requisition, and, without any ob- 
struction, the Anne, with the Meredith, another vessel, kept 
on their course to Gloucester, and every yard in advance for 
the last few miles brought an increase to the number of spec- 
tators, till, on approaching the city, the crowd which lined 
the banks was almost too dense tomove. The grand point 
of attraction was at the basin, which was surrounded by an 
imamense mass of people of all classes, and the warehouses of 
the Company, and every other spot which could afford a view 
of the scene, were filled with anxious spectators. As the ves- 
sels entered the basin, about half past three o'clock, the guns 
were fired, and mutual congratulations exchanged by all par- 
ties. The Meredith and Anne were then brought to their re- 
spective mooring stations, and it was long ere the novelty of 
the scene would allow the collected assemblage of spectators 
to disperse. 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
[From the Manchester Guardian. ] 





— 
[Concluded from our last.} 

This exhibition still maintains its interest, in an un- 
abated degree, and the manner in which it has been at- 
tended, during the bright days of the week, by numbers 
of the most highly respectable families of Manchester, and 
the surrounding country, gives a most unequivocal pledge 
of the success of the undertaking ; which may now be con- 
sidered to be assured of that cordial support which is ever 
attendant on fortune. During the week several more 

ictures have disposed of, the principal of which have 
n those of Manchester | ge and that at prices cre- 
ditable to the liberality of the purchasers, and must be 
satisfactory to the artists. In resuming our notices of the 
pictures, the following attract our observation. 
11. Study of a Head.—J. Northcote, R. A.—The ap- 


.pellation is here properly applied, as this really is one, and 


one we believe of the artist himself; the colouring is mel- 
low, the mer | good, and the-effect sustained’in a man- 
ner very creditable to the talents of the artist. 

16 and 141.—£uins of an Ancient Abbey by ey on 
and Water Mill & River Scene by Moonlight.—S. Pether. 
—These two pictures, which are all that the collection 
contains of a similar character, have excited very general 
attention. The sky in each is{painted with great truth and 
attention to nature, and the occasional silvery light of the 
moon is made to contrast with the sombre hue of those 

of the picture that are in shade, with excellent effect. 

here is an inconsistency in representing the tracery of the 

oriel window of the abbey, in No. 16, as perfect, whilst 

the rest of the building is in so extreme a state of dilapida- 

tion; but this is a trifling blemish. These pictures were 
both sold at an only iod of the exhibition. 

19.—A Youn, y witha Hawk.—J. Green.—This 


in all vo peed the performance may lay claim to a high 
degree of merit. —~ . 

51. View of Sheffield, from the Reservoir, Crooks. Moor, 
—T. C. Hofland.—This picture, by its size and situation, 
forms one of the most prominent landscapes in the room, 
and has all along attracted a largeshare of notices but itis 
somewhat deficient in aérial perspective and softness, with. 
out which, every thing comes up to the surface of the can. 
vas. Nevertheless it is a very pleasing performance, and 
the foreground is executed with much precision. 

40. Portrait of Robert Hindley, Esq.—B. Faulkner. 
This portrait of Mr. Hindley, in the character of an An. 

ler, reminds us:of the sovereign virtue that the father of 
Tristram Shandy found, whenever his temper was ruffled, 
in taking his hat and walking down tothe fish-ponds. In 
what this vom ag gy 3 influence consists, we are not 
aware, unless it be in the quiet and repose that rests up. 
on the still bosom of the waters. But however this may 
be, there is a complacency ih the countenance of Mr, 
Hindley that would infer its efficacy. The poaition of 
the figure appears to us to be rather constrained, but the 
likeness is very good, and, as a well-painted portrait, it 
ranks among the best in the room. 

2. Lane Scene in Northamptonshire.—A. Perigal.—As 
mere matters of taste admit of'selection, without any view 
to comparative merit, in the different productions of an 
artist, we may be permitted to regard this as the most 
pleasing of Mr. Perigal’s landscapes. The shady recess 
of the lane is well expressed, and forms an excellent con. 
trast to the sunny effect on the illuminated foreground and 


gures, 

110. Portrait of John Dalton, F.R.S. &e—J. Lons 
dale.——This, which is one of Mr. Lonsdale’s most success. 
ful portraits, is truly an excellent likeness.. We feel great 
pleasure in contemplating the portrait of a townsinan of 
—* a 7 4 w ov e science of eajuieey is'sd 
much indebted ‘that his fame, as a philosopher, has ‘ex. 
tended over the whele civilized world. 

32.—-Bramerton Commom, near Norwich—d. Starkinn 
The style and manner of Hobbima is evidently imitated 
in this picture, and that with good effect, while it bears a 
strong relation to nature. As an abstract, rather thans 
showy picture, it possesses merits of the first class $ and 
the only thing we desire to mend in it is the slight and 
clumsy character of the figures. 

104.—Landscape.—P. Nasmyth.—Though this. little 
picture is rather of an unobtrusive character, and is hung 
so near the floor as almost to escape observation ;, yet, upon 








ifspection, it will be found to be no way inferior, in stet- 
ling merit, to Mr. Nasmyth’s more conspicuous produe: 
8. 

43, 56, 73:——Banditti 'ScenesiaoH. Liversage.—=-Thes, 
though but the slight efforts of a young artist, have a de: 
gree of spirit about them that give promise of something 
superior hereafter. They are, certainly, the bandits of the 
theatrical world, but, nevertheless, it is 90 much more agrees 
able to view mind and spirit in a production, than’ that 
vapid mawkishness that pervades so many pictures 
in this instance we feel ev 
Seficloncies which study and extensive praetice can alone 
supply. 








EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

Now exhibiting, in the Large Room at the York Hotel, 
Tarleton-street, price One Shilling, (children half price) 
avery Perfect Egyptian Mammy, brought lately from 
Alexandria, by Captain Jefferson, of the Hindostan. 
It was originally foutid at Thebes, and has beefi pro- 
nounced by judges to be one of the most perfect and in- 
teresting specimens ever exhibited. 

We learn from our historians and antiquarians, that 
these mummies were, in former days, held in ‘such vene- 
ration; that they were offered and received as security for 
the repayment of money lent. We fancy that a modern 
pawnbroker would be not a little astonished if any man 
were to offer to borrow money upon his father or great 
grandfather's body; but tempora mutantur, as we learti 
from the following passage from Rollin’s Ancient History : 
‘* Amongst the Egyptians men were not permitted to 
borrow money without pawning their father’s body, which 
all kept embalmed with great care. It was equally impi- 
ous and infamous not to redeem’ so precious a pledge very 
soon; and, whoever died without discharging his duty in’ 








is a beautiful and well _— picture, and has been much 
admired. The tone of colouring is decidedly good, and 


this respect, was deprived of the customary honours paid 
to the dead.”—Vol, I. page 99. 
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| feel confident he will, the accident ought not to damp | saying that ** that there was'so much good 
re eidour of those 1 meditate ‘a formation o decttine laid down by Lord Mansfield, that he should be 


“they serve to keep the body warm and dry; nor do they, 
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IMPROVED MARINE LIFE PRESERVER, 
Warranted.to support the wearer in the water, either na- 
bree or with his clothes on, and with a considerable 

weight of money or other articles in his pockets. 

PARTICULARLY USEFUL TO EMIGRANTS. 








\ ~ 


In consequence of very numerous applications, and of 
having been..made uainted with several instances of 
gross extortion practised on individuals who have ordered 
Life Preservers on the plan recommended by Mr. Egerton 
Smith, last summer, 

EGERTON SMITH and CO. ; 

Have commenced the Manufacture of IMPROVED 
MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS. These Preservers 
may be put on as readily as an ordinary waistcoat, and 
the will, sustain the wearer in the water with the head 
a shoulders above the surface, without the slightest 
exertion on his part. They will defend the body from ex- 
ternal bruises, and keep the wearer much warmer than 
he would be without them. They form no impediment 
to the swimmer; and any person may readily learn to 
swim by their means. : 

To persons wrecked at sea they will be of the utmost 
importance, asit is not necessary to take off any part of 
the wearing apparel; and the wearer may not only thus 
ree clothes, but also any money he may be pos- 
sessed 0} eo 

To Boats’ Crews, and especially these of Life Boats, 
these Marine Preservers would be most invaluable, as 


in the slightest degree, prevent the wearer from using the 
oars; whilst, by inspiring confidence, they may be the 
means of. inducing seamen to venture where it would be 
unsafe or fatal to go without them. 

These Marine Preservers are enlarged, and very much 
improved since they were first recommended ¢o the,public ; 
and are much better finished than the rough specimens 
exhibited last year. 

They are equally adapted for females, and supersede 
the necessity of taking off any part of the ap arel, 

They would also be found most agreeable to Ladies, 
to be used over their ordinary bathing dresses. : 

Persons in the country, who are desirous of becoming 
purchasers, are requested to state their weight within half 
astone, and their stature and bulk. ‘ Le: 

The prices of the Preservers vary from Fifteen Shillings 
to One Pound; and any person rémitting the latter 
amount, post paid, may have one of the most complete 
description forwarded to their address. 

TUNNELS UNDER THE THAMES aND MersEy.— 
The mischance which lately befel the Thames Tun- 
nel is much less serious than at first was appre 
hended ; and if Mr. Brunel overcomes the present 
obstacle to the progress of his undertaking, as we 





———— 





a Tunnel under the Mersey, which, in our opinion, 
would be a work of less difficulty and danger than 


Mr. Brunel’s present undertaking. There 1s a pro- | oii¢ of tenure, but u: - 

ies Ci 5 . pon the principle of fraud, deeming the 
bability almost amounting to certainty that the bed | circumstance of the feoffer continuing in possession, and the 
of our river is entirely rock ; and although policy and | avowal that the feoffment was made for a particular purpose, 
humanity would suggest the application of the shield, | viz. to make a ténant to the precipe, as badges of fraud; but 


its only use would, in all likelihood, be to inspire 


confidence. 
We have pleasure in calling the public attention 


a gentleman in Liverpool. 


* Dear Sir,—You will have heard of our disaster, | fee rightful, as against all persons, except the reversioner; 


: last century might be questioned. 


§ i bya person in possession, who was the beneficial owner of 
to the following letter, addressed by Mr. Branel to |)" ° dng Cernat, vented bn eresteas operated ana! dieueiath of 


except to inspire us with more confidence ; for had it not 
been for the shield, the men would have been buried, 
and the river would have made such havoc as to baffle 
all attempts to restore the ground into a sound state. The 
— is found undisturbed ; we may, therefore, confi- 

ently look to be in a better state than we have been 
for the last six weeks. 

*¢ With you it should not be adamper; because if it be, 
as it is expected, a rock, we may proceed with confidence 5 
for it has required a hole near six feet opening to fill the 
tunnel. Nothing of that kind is to be apprehended from 
the rock. 

‘* T am, dear Sir, in haste, very truly yours, 

‘* May 19, 1827. * Mc. J. E. BRUNEL.” 

It gives us great pleasure to add, upon the re- 
spectable authority of Mr. Coglan, agent and share- 
broker, that the late accident at the ''hames ‘Tunnel 
has occasioned only a very slight depreciation in 
the value of the shares. 

Those who shrink from the thought of excavating 
a Tunnel under the Mersey, as a fearful and stu- 
pendous work, appear to us not to have very compre- 
hensive views; and we recommend to their perusal 
the following extract from Mr. Jones’s travels: 

Tunnel through the Silver Mine of Kingsburgh, in Nor- 
way.—A wonderful gallery has been pags through the 
side of the mountain, at the depth of six hundred feet, 
through which the ore is now transported, instead of being 
hoisted tothe top. Its length is six thousand feet, and it 
occupied twenty-three yearsin itscompletion. Ithad been 
commenced in 1792, but during seven years of the time 
it was discontinued: it had just been opened. The pro- 
cess was most tedious, being entirely by calcination and 
hammering, which brought the rock off in flakes. Only 
two men could work at a time: it was commenced both 
externally and internally; and to their credit be it re- 
corded, that, upon meeting, there were only two or three 
feet difference in the level, and none in the direction: it 
is from six to seven feet wide, and from ten to fifteen high. 








Correspondence. 


TENURES, 
«« Even then how lamentable it is that a science so neces- 
sary to the happiness of mankind should be perplexed with 
such contrarities and absurdities !"—-Preston, viii. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—To the entire abolition of every vestige of tenure 
no reasonable lawyer can object, since the doctrines which 
are retained never lead to any one useful result, but have 
been the cause of ruin and misery to many respectable 
families: this statement is not coloured. (1.) hen the 
military defence of the realm, the first object of tenure is 
supplied by other means, where is the use of retaining 
any one principle of tenure? and to show the nuisance of 
it, turn to the pages of Preston, on Recoveries, in vol. 1, 
of his ‘Treatise on Conveyancing, p. 1, and seq. Mr. 
Preston, in p. 60, ib. informs us, ** that it- is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive on what principle of tenure (2) the de- 
cision of Taylor and Horde, 1 Butn. 60, Cowp. 689, 5 
Brs. P. C. 247. can be supported; and on recent occasions 
(says he) the courts have allowed that Lord Mansficld’s 
doctrine in that. case cannot be sustained.” To what re- 
cent occasions do you allude, Mr. Preston? To your own 
very sound and lawyer-like argument in Doe and Synes, 
in 3 B. and C. 388 which the Court of King’s Bench did 
not think worthy ofa reply ?(3) Lord Chief Justice Abbott 
sense in the 





(4) See Preston’s preface, p. xiii. 
(2) Lord Mansfield did not profeas to proceed upon any prin- 


if the latter be a badge of fraud, every recovery suffered in the 


(3) Mr. Preston there contended, thata ar feoffment 


the freehold, and a forfeiture of the terms, and acquired a 





which, as it is much exaggerated, may damp the spirits of | upon which point the authorities are uniform, from the time 
your friends; I take the earliest opportunity, therefore, | of Poracton to that of Lord Mansfeld; such authorities re» 
to tell you, that nothing is to be apprehended from it, ' posing upon principles of tenure. 


sorry to find any ground for saying that it could not be 
| Supported!” Is this one of the recent occasions? Ah! 
Mr. Preston, the day is gone by; this is the fruit of a 
Judge's quitting Booth and the books of tenures, and Mr. 
Butler’s ** Law of the Feud,” and trying insurance caus¢s, 
crim. con. causes, assumpsit nubere (not maritagium (4) 
causes, and patent rights at Guildhall. Commerce, in 
trigue, and science are desperate enemies to the writ of 
entry sur dissoisin en le post:” to quit Guildhall one 
day after discussing the libellous import of Byron's 
hexameters, (Vision of Judgment,) and the next day to 
sit and hear a conveyancer argue that a wrongful feoffaient 
confers a rightful fee,—obscures even a Judge’s un- 
derstanding. Lord Byron drives Lord Coke out of the 
head! To become more intelligible, the grand and fun- 
damental principle of tenure is, that the tenancy should 
always be full, filled either by a tenant de jure, or a 
tenant de fucto, so that the lord might always have a 
tenant to fight for him; and the King, in furtherance 
of this paramount object, certain artificial rules were 
adopted, and great efficacy was given to the deed of 
feoffment (the instrument whereby the fued was passed 
from one tenant to another) as an inducement to a fenant 
to make a good subject and warrior. A feoffment made 
by any one in possession, rightfully or wrongfully, was 
held to give the feoffee a fee-simple, good aguinst all the 
world, save the injured claimant, and good by lapse of 
time against him, if he reposed upon the wrong; if the 
tenant so wrongfully in possession, said to the Lord of the 
Seignory, ** I'll fight as faithfully, and pray as sincerely 
for you as my pred »” he af d the lord and 
had then von | to foil the injured and evicted tenant, to 
keep him at bay ; but the law (which is here synonymous 
with the lords) did not adopt these monstrous doctrines 
without all rhyme and reason. ‘There was a specious apt 
pearance of right or plain dealing required; the feoftinen- 
must be accompanied by an actual delivering of the pos- 
sion of the land, which, (5) in time, got refined down to a 
symbolical delivery, and from thut to a metapliysical deli- 
very, (6) (sometimes called a magical delivery ;) the actual 
delivery of the feudists was, and was wisely considered 

to exclude all fraud from the transaction ; for whilst the 
law abhorred fraud, it partly applauded force, a disseizin 

acquiring an estate, which a. delusion would not! A 

might become a freehulder, by forcibly turning B 

out of his house at the door, but could not become 

such by privately entering in at the window. ‘The 

lord merely wanted a tenant, not the history of him: 

a disseizin could not be a subject of vulgar fractions; it 

always acquired the fee simple or nothing.(7) This learn- 











ing constitutes the hornbook of the conveynncer; this is 
the qegane-word, of the most abstruse learning of the 
English laws. The disseizor being tenant, was clothed, 
during his tenancy, with all the powers, privileges, and 
capacities of a tenant, or freeholder: to be sure it might 
become a thing of which (like Sancho Panza with his go. 
vernment of the Island of Barataria) though he had been 
ardently keen, he might become heartily sick, if the in. 
jured party pursued him closely with one of those ** sleep. 
ing dragons of the law,” (as Mr. Humphreys facetious ly 
terms them,)—a writ of entry sur disseizin. But an ine 
genious disseizor, if he wished to puzzle the injured party, 
would, immediately after the disseizin, enfeoff another 
person of the land ; and then the suit must be commenced 
against that other person, as the writ of entry must always 
be served on the person in actual possession. This made 
the suit more special and complex, and the chances of 
success to the wrong-doer, from the mispleading (8) of his 
adversary, were increased in a ratio of two to one; but if 
the first feoftee enfeoffed another person, say an infant, or 
a single woman, who instantly married a body corporate, 
or a trustee to uses, and the statute of uses pass, this state 





(4) A cant term with the feudists, signifying the sum 
which the lord received upon providing an eligible match for 
his ward. 

(5) The delivery of a penny in the name of seizin, out of 
the sight of the premises, but followed by the possession of 
the feotfee, has been pronounced good livery. 

(6) The actual possession acquired by the bargainee in a 
bargain and sale is merely meta-physical; itis any thing but 
actual. “A 

(7) It is snid that the owner of an estate tail in remainder 
does not by disseizin of the tenant for life divest the remain- 
der in tail, but that he is merely a disseizor to the extent of 
the estate for life; and that by such disseizin the two estates 
unite, and he becomes'tenant in tailin possession: and that 
a stranger may, by claiming the estate of a tenant for life, 
disseize that tenant, and acquire the freehold, without dis- 
seizing the remainder—man. 





(8) The pleadings in real actions were extremely nice and 
difficult. 
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af things formed a nice dish of complexity for the pen of 
the courageous pleader: indeed, a gambler might now 
safely lay odds on the success of the wrong doer. ** Potior 
est conditio possidentis,”” was the maxim always; at all 
events, the suit, in this case, would last during the lives 
of the parties, if Booth is to be believed, and he published 
& book (yet read) (9) upon this very subject. This evil 
grew until it could be endured no longer; and as extremes 
uce extremes, the lawyers all at once turned their 
acks upon Booth, and his Writs of Entry and Assize, 
and endless records ; and resorted to one of the most sin- 
gular of fictions, and. to the most strange brevity of 
pleading: I mean the modern ejectment, in which the 
real claimant shifts the trouble of the suit upon the 
broad back of John Doe, who attacks not the wrongful 
tenant in possession, but his (John’s) companion, Richard 
Roe; that is, John sues Richard for the poression, 
claiming the lands as a common lessee, under a sup- 
posed lease from the ousted owner; and John knows 
that judgment will pass by default against Richard, and 
then the Sheriff comes to put John into possession, and 
clears out the actual occupier, the grand desideratum ; 
and if the latter appear to, and defend the action, still 
the endless special pleading is avoided, and its expense 
saved; for my title mag be proved, but need not be 
pleaded. But as the declaration in ejectment gives the 
defendant not one atom of information as to the nature of 
the title about to be set up, and as the defendant’s flee. 
** not guilty,” gives just as much information to the plain- 
tiff of the nature of the intended defence, and as it would 
be a pity to let John and Richard go to work in such 
darkness as this, the real claimant often files a bill in Chan- 
cery against his opponent for a discovery of the defendant’s 
documentary evidence, to render his own evidence intel- 
ligible. This brings us before Old Dubious, ** the man 
John Lord Eldon,’ who will perhaps not order any dis- 
covery ; but the plaintiff, like Swift's John Bull, becoming 
enamoured of every new court, turns his law into equity, 
and files a new bill, not for a preliminary discovery of 
facts and documents, but for general relief upon the whole 
law and equity of his case, and prays to be put into pos- 
session (10.) Now, if the defendant wishes to enrich the 
piece with incident, and to have an early skirmish, he has 
only to begin to fell timber, and pull down houses, &c., 
mone then the plaintiff swears in the language of Horace, 
“ Dirutt edificat mutat quadrata rotundis,” 
and prays for an injunction, and then the parties may 
change places with the suitors, in Booth’s obsolete writs 
of entry and assize; and if by so doing they sustain a loss, 
it will be ** damnum abe. injurié ;" for I defy the most 
perplexing record in a writ of entry, even if it be in Latin, 
to perplex the parties and their purses more than our mo- 
dern suit in equity, by English bill and answer. Such 
are the results of supineness in the legislature, and of 
reforming laws through the medium of fictions in the ad- 
ministration of them, itfstead of principles in the framing 
of them, or of reforming the laws by patchwork. The 
relaxation of landed property from the thraldom of tenure, 
and the iron hand of the feudal lord, caused so great a 
change in the nature and attributes of this property, that 
a corresponding change ought to have been made at that 
time in the forms of assurances, and also in the forms of 
legal proceedings in real actions, and that change ought 
to have been made by legislative enactment ; whereas 
the Judges were left to administer a system of Jaw arising 
out of, and applicable to a system of tenures, after tenures 
themselves had become merely nominal, and land itself 
un article of commerce. This gave rise to the present 
form of ejectment, which had been always applicable to 
the recovery of a term of years (11); such term not bein 
susceptible of the rigid rules of tenure, but viewed as a 
more saleable and disposable interest than the freehold. 
Lord Mansfield was so sensible of this, that in 1757 he 
made a direct attack upon one of the first principles 
of the fendiste, by deciding that a feoffment, though 
accompanied with a livery of seizin, in the presence of 
witnesses, might be fictitious and fraudulent, and a mere 
feoffment in form, having no substantial operation, not- 
withstanding Lord Coke’s vaunted declaration, that this 
conveyance exceeded all others in its operation, and the 
rule x possession, gained by right or by wrong, entitled 





(9) Mr. Preston recommends the perusal of this work. 

(10) But still the lawyers do’nt lose sight of the ejectment, 
the Equity Bar having 4 fellow feeling for the Common-law 
Bar, which they show by treating them to the ejectment, by 
way of feigned issue or interlude, during the trial of which 
the Equity men rest upon their oars. 

(21) It is said that, in 14 Hen. 7, the experiment was first 
tried to recover the term itself in ¢jectione firma ; yet many of 
the Judges preferred the common action ef trespass, the 


the possessor to make a feoffment; which feoffment would 
confer a freehold de facto, and which freehold would sup- 
port a fine levied ; which fine, after five years’ non-claim by 
the true owner, would effectually bar all claimants. Strange 
as these doctrines may seem, they were the law of the land, 
until the genius of Lord Mansfield, that semi-philosopher, 
and semi-lawyer, shook them to their foundation, by his 
luminous and ‘logical, but anti-feudal judgment, in the 
above-cited case of Taylor and Horde, decided by him in 
1757, and concurred in by his companions in 1777.—(Sce 
Cowper, Page 700.) Lord Mansfield, in this case, was so 
overpowered by the manifest justice of the plaintiff's case, 
and the manifest absurdity of the defendant’s answer to 
it, (however sound the law of that answer — be,) that 
he did that by his single adjudication, which his oath, asa 
Judge, ought to have taught him was the proper business 
of the Legislature. Mr. Humphreys, by his work, now 
calls upon the Legislature to follow up the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Lord Mansfield, and to adapt the laws of real 
property to the present wants and necessities of mankind, 
and to abolish a system consisting of ingenious evasions of 
the law of the feud, the laws of mortmain, the laws 
against perpetuities, and the law of common sense; and 
to get rid of that oblique action which the present forms of 
assurances have upon the objects to be assured. Nothing 
can be in a greater state of confusion, and more devoid of 
uniformity of principle, than our present law of merger, 
of estate, and our law of common recoveries: in one case 
no less than six recoveries were suffered before the lawyers 
could secure the object which was desired—the first five 
recoveries being defective, the parchment wasted, and the 
expense of them, money, thrown away,—that, too, in acase 
of modern date. It often happens that a tenant of an estate 
tail in remainder, is wishful to suffer a recovery to destroy 
such entail, but cannot do so without the concurrence 
of the person who has the immediate freehold, and that 
such frecholder would willingly his assistance, if he 
was advised that he could do so without encumbering his 
own estate, or destroying his power of leasing, or subject- 
ing his freehold to the debts and encumbrances of the re- 
mainder-man; but from the fear of any of these events 
taking place, he withholds his concurrence from a neigh- 
bourly and beneficial act, (12) he is so overwhelmed with 
doubts and difficulties by the lawyers whom he may con- 
sult, which difficulties arise from the very artificial state, 
and highly-refined technicalities, of our laws regulating 
interests in land: this is only one out of a hundred in- 
stances. Deeply-read lawyers express themselves with 
great doubt and modesty of argument; shallow lawyers go 





categorically to work, to commit the party and his posterity 

into an irretrievable error. Upon the system lated by 

Mr. ap 5 these di ties would occur less fre- 

quently.—-Yours, &c. LEGO-CRITICON. 
Oldham, Aprit 14, 1827. 


(12) The fiction of a fine is equally absurd with thet of a 
recovery; and it would be impossible to assign any reason, 
other than artificial ones, why these assurances should differ 
in their operation, (which they do materialJy,) both being 
fictitious suits. 











Method of obtaining Flowers of different Colours on the 
same Stem.—Split a small twig of elder lengthways, and 
having scraped out the pi, ll each of the a) ents 
with seeds of flowers of different sorts, byt which blossom 
about the same time: surround them with mould, and 
then tying together the two bits of wood, plant the whole 
in a pot filled with earth, proper! prepared. The stems 
of the different flowers will thus be so incorporated as to 
exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing out branches 


& | covered with flowers analogous to the seed which produce 


them. New Monthly Magazine. 


Italian Cavern containing Boncs.—With the excepti 
of a small cavern in the island of Elba, none containing 
bones, like those which have become so celebrated in Eng- 
land and Germany, had been discovered in Italy. Lately, 
however, Professor Gaetano has discovered one in one of 
the mountains which surround the Gulf of Spezia, oppo- 
site to Cassana, a village not far removed asale. 
Many of the bones contained in this cavern belong to the 
same species of bear of which the bones have been found 
in such large quantities in the caverns of Northern Europe. 
Other bones belong to the ruminantia, others to herbivo- 
rous animals, and apparently to the stag. All these bones 
are broken and incrusted.—Giornale de F'isca. 


An enthusiastic traveller, some days since, was fondly 
expatiating on the beauties of natural arrangement peculiar 
bowen ——— of —— Italy, a en Warrender 

e thought the finest ical arrangement 
in the world was that by whi ds Hangery aston wes 
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The Beauties of Chess. 
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‘* Ludimus efigiem belli.”—ViDa. 
i 
SOLUTIONS TO GAME CXLII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 King ......B—7 
2 Queen ......C—7X | 2 King ......A—8 
3 Pawn ......B—7X MATE, 


How to force the black to checkmate with the pann ix 


ten moves, 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen ......D—8X 1 King ......B—7 
2 Bishop......D—4 2 King ......C26 
3 Queen ...... C—7X 8 King ...... 


4 Bishop......D—1 
5 Pawn ......B—=—7 
6 Pawn ......B—8 
becomes a Knight. 
7 Bishop......B=8 / 
8 Bishop......B—2 
9 Queen ...i..D—6 
10 Queea ......B—4X 


4 Pawn ...H—5 
5 \Pawn......H—=4 
6 Pawn......H—3 


7. Pawn......B=3 

8 Pawn......A—4 

9 Pawn...,..A—5 

10 Pawn ......B4X 
Matz, 


: NO. CXLIII. 
The white to move, and checkmate in eight moves, 


aslack. 


























WHITE. 
This clever problem occurs in a work. in which the 
lutions are not attacked. A correspondent, however, has 
furnished the solution, and we believe we have amongst 
our correspondents chess-players who have solved, or will 
solve the whole of the collection. 


Go Correspondents. 


Our Salford correspondent, who has put us to the expense of 
postage, ought to have waited until our Volume was com 
plete, before he drew his conclusions, In reply to one part 
of his letter we have to say, that whatever depreciation 
wages have experienced in his neighbourhood, they have 
kept up here, and we are glad of it. Salaries, wages, and 
the price of paper, are as near as possible the same now 38 
they have been for several years past. 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE KALEIDOSCcoPE.—We have this day issued 
another supplemental sheet, which will be followed by 
another tefure we close our present volume, in order that 
we may bring Charlotte Temple to a termination. Thu? 
our volume, when eompleted, will comprise six supple 
ments, including the index and title, which are also de 
livered gratis. Our readers will perceive that we shall have 
fulfilled the promise we mude to compensate them for the 
space occupied. by music and chess. 

We have to apologize to J, B. S. for not having before at 
knowledged his communication. 

W. H. S. may obtain the information he seeks, from any 
dictionary. ; 
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pleadings in which effectually prevented all surprise. 


placed contiguously to Turkey. 


UESDAY, by 
E. SmiTH & Co. 75, Lord-street, Li : 
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